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The 26 Fast 
Drummer 
Colours. 


Mary Blue 
Light Blue 
Saxe Blue 
Royal Blue 
Navy 
Light Green 
Dark Green 
Emerald 
Myrtle 
Brown 
Nigger 
Red 


Cardinal 


Sold by all 


Oilm n 


Pillar Box Red 
Shell Pink 
Pink 

Old Rose 
Heliotrope 
Mauve 
Daffodil 
Maroon 
Purple 
Grey 
Rust 
Tangerine 


Black 


4° 


Croc ers, Stores, 


and Chemists 
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Drummer 
Dye 


Dance Frocks Jumpers 


Dinner Gowns _—_ Gloves 
Evening Blouses Ribbons 
Silk Stockings 


Sports Coats 


Scarves, etc. 


Underwear 


R) ‘Cardigans 





Wise 
Chorce ! 


Drummer-Dyeing is Safe and Simple. 


Treasured silken garments and cosy woollies are 
being equally beautifully rejuvenated by Drummer- 
Dyeing in colours that range from exquisitely 
delicate shades to rich glowing tones. 

Simple instructions are given on each packet, and the 
booklets sent free on request give fascinating details 


of colour-mixing, etc. You can Drummer-Dye in Cold 


Water, Hot Water, and by boiling but USE 
DRUMMER DYES FOR THE FINEST RESULTS 
Write to Edges, Bolton, for Booklets, sent free and post free 


DRUMMER DYES 


The reliable Dye for all Fabrics. 
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Jack. Trot along, old dear, and get your things 
on and we'll blue a hard-earned bob or two 
at the movies. 

Jill. I really don’t feel up to it to-night, Jack. 

Jack. Nonsense! It'll do you good—take your 
mind off the cost of living, not to speak of 
broadening your outlook and all that. Why, 
Felix is on ! 

Jill. But I've got such an awful head. There's 
been so much to do to-day, and Lizzie, though 
she’s ever so willing, isn't really very much 
use. I have to show her how to set about 
everything. and 

Jock. Well, what about me? If the Tired 
Business Man can turn out at the day's end 
bursting with beans and careless jollity, why 
not the Harassed Housewife ? You're a pretty 
poor advertisement for Kruschen, I must say. 


Jill. Oh, Jack, as a matter of fact | 


Krusch 


Good Health for 


Kruschen, un‘ike any cther saline preparation, is a scientific 
combination of the six salts your body needs for its proper 
health—to cleanse it of all clogging waste matter, to keep the 

pure and vigorous, to brace up and vitalise the whole 
system. If you led an ideally healthy life in the open aif, 
with plenty of exercse ani no worries your body would 
extract these vital salts for itself from your food. But the 
artificial lile you lead prevents this. Hence the need for th= 
little daily dose” of Kruschen Stort mow taking a tiny 
pitch—as much as wil c ver a sixpence ia your breakfast 


Q 


‘Who's been missing her Kruschen?’ 





Jack. I thought there must be something on your 
conscience for you to sit there mum, looking 
like a problem picture. I see the title now- 
“Who's been missiag her Kruschen 2?” Small 
wonder -you're done up, you silly, if you don't 
keep up the little daily dose. 

Jill. It's your fault, really. The bottle’s dis- 
appeared. 

Jack. Oh, no, it hasn't. I took my usual pinch 
this morning and put the bottle back on the top 
shelf in the bathroom cupboard. 

Jill. And you promised me you'd never put it 
there again, after the day I cut myself on your 
horrid old razor blades groping for it on tiptoe. 

Jack. Deuce take it, so I did. Sorry. I'll move it 
at once. And now you'll have no earthly 
excuse for getting into this miserable state again. 

Jill. Small fear of that, Jack. I want “ that 
Kruschen feeling” back again, I do; and 


nothing in the world shall stop me getting it. 


en Salts 


a Farthing a Day 


cup of tea every morning. It's tasteless taken this way. 
but it makes you, and keeps you, 


healthy, cheerful and energetic 
gives you, in fact, “that Kruschen - 





feelin: Every chemist _ sells as 

Kru chen in 6d.,1 - and 1 9bettles 

Get a bottle to-day and begin a pa y 

new life to mo row It's the Tiel : 

‘aly dese thet docs it! & Tasteless in Tea 


TION 





¢ __ Issued by the imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain aud Ireland), Limited — {} 
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*CHARMED’ 


In Quality, in Finish, in Delicacy of Aroma 
Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes have no equal. 


For nearly fifty years the ever- 
growing army of Cigarette 
Smokers has been ‘charmed’ © 


by Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes. 





It must be Player's 
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is baby’s greatest blessing. 
Every mother would wish that 
her child shou be healthy and 
well, yet how often does she 
fail to realize the importance 
of correct feeding during the 
early stages of baby’s life. It 
is quite clear that proper 
attention to this vital matter 
enables baby to resist or over- 
come the many minor ailments 
to which he is subject during 
this period, and helps him to 
build up a sound constitution, 
which will stand him in good 
stead in later years. In all 
cases where it is impossible 
for a mother to nurse baby, 
either wholly or in part, the 
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Progressive System of’ Infant 


Feeding 


should be adopted. A striking illustration of the benefits to be derived from 

these foods is provided by the accompanying photograph of this bonny 

‘Allenburys* baby who has been reared on them. This system of infant 

feeding resembles nature as closely as possible and provides a food adapted to 
each stage of baby's developing digestive powers. 


MILK FOOD No. 1 MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


Birth to 3 months to 6 months 6 months and onwards 


Send coupon below for a free copy of the ‘Allenburys* book on ‘Infant Feeding 
and Management’ and a } Ib. sample of Food 


The ‘Allenbur Foods ave prepared at Wave, Hertfordshire, from 
the pure milk of pedigy pastured in the Home County 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


37 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC.3 





will be pleased to receive free of all charge a copy of ‘Infant Feeding and § 


Management’ and a } Ib. sample of Food. Her baby’s age i 





The Quiver. 












CLEMAK 


mdafety Razor 


MINUTE TO STROP 
MOMENT TO CLEAN 



















KEEN AS A CLEMAK CLEMAK BLADES  soia Everywhere 




















L-N-E-R 7 
THE LATEST WORD 
IN TRAVEL LUXURY 


SHEFFIELD PULLMAN EXPRESS © 


EVERY WEEK-DAY 
Bank en excepted 





A.M. 


King’s Cross - = dep. 6 8 Sheffield (Victoria) - dep. 10 30 

Nottingham (Victoria) arr. 8 28 | | Nettingham (Victoria) arr. 11 23 

Sheffield (Victoria) - ,, 9 20' King’s Cross - - , 145 
A supplementary charge is made in addition to the fare. 


ilustrated Booklets will be sent post free to any reader of ‘‘The Quiver” 
on application to the Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C.2 
or they can be obtained at any L.N.E.R Ticket Office. 
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PHOSFERINE Wonderful for 
INFLUENZA 


Ci Sa Sh 


Whole 
Family 
Benefits 


Mrs. Kelly, of 15, Fordyce 
Road, S.E., writes :— 









“WT was during an epidemic of influenza and very bad winter colds 
that I first proved what a wonderful remedy and energiser 
Phosferine is. Myself and family seemed unfortunate, and 

i somehow we seemed to have more than our share of illnesses. 

Someone suggested that I should give Phosferine a trial, and I 

decided to do so. The result was far better than I had even hoped 

for. A decided improvement started at once and every member of 
the family benefited, for there was a marked difference in better 
digestion, better sleep and better nerves. Phosferine has certainly 
given us the necessary stamina to resist the maladies that before we 
seemed to catch so easily. The winter has now no fears for us, for 
we know that Phosferine is a safeguard and we are never without 
it in the house.” (October 21st, 1924.) 









From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain new 
confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat better and 
sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. Phosferine is 
given with equally good results to the children. 


HOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 





Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 





From ‘Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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dust Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
te-covered with our 
“ Defiance” Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
“ Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re 
covering umbrellas from 
+ 6/- upwards 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 

























































Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


FAtT plenty of good, nourish- 

ing bread. But let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 











Kleenoff’ 


CLEANS YOUR GAS 
STOVE. 


10d. per large tin. 


Kieenorr Cooker Cigan- 
1InG Jetty will remove 
with ease grease from 
your cooker. It is re 
commended by the prin 
cipal Gas Companies and 
leading Stores. 

Ask ycur lronmonger, Grocer, or 
Gas Company tor a If they do 
not stock, send él. for TRIAL 
SAMPLE, post free, from 

The KLEENOFF CO. (Dept.s), 
33 St. — London, 














YOURS 
FOR 


5/ 
down and s/. per month for 
12 months, Money returned 
if not satisfied 
Cash Price £3. 
Complete with polished cover 
sll accessories, book of in- 
structions, packed in case 
threaded ready for use, an! 
delivered carriage paid to 
your address. 
Irish Orders </- extra 
TREADLE MACHINES 
from £6 cash. 


Werte for Free Catalogue 


TRYER & CO. 





MANY MODELS NOW 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 





» E.0. 
er one million 


(Dept. Q), 
60, Chiswell Street, 
| sree 














H6VIS 


(Trade Mark) 
is made only from wheat, like 


white bread, but with this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 


‘germ’ which constitutes its most 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 
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uptured ? 


Throw Away Your Truss! 


For many vears we have been telling you that no Truss will ever help 
We have told you that the only truly comfortable ,and scientific 
aevice for holding rupture is the Brooks Rupture Appliance, and that It Is 


Sent on Trial to Prove it. 


you. 


F you have tried most 

everything else come to us 
Where others fail is where we 
have our greatest success. 
Send the attached coupon to- 
day and we will send you free 
our illustrated book on Rupture 


H] and its cure, showing our 
Appliance, and giving you 
} prices and names of many 


people who have tried it and 
werecured. It is instant relief 
when all others fail. Remem 
ber, we use no salves, no har- 
ness, no lies. 


We send it on trial to prove 
that what we say istrue. You 
are the judge, and once having 
seen our illustrated book and 
read it, you will be as enthu 
siastic as our hundreds of pa 
tients whose letters youcan also 
read. Fill in the free coupon 
below and post it to-day. It is 
well worth your time, whether 
you try our Appliance or not. 


Remember 


We send the Appliance on 
trial to prove that what we 
sayistrue. Youareto be the 
judge, Fill in the free coupon 
below and post to-day. 


If in London, call at our 
consulting-rooms. Experienced 
and capable fitters for ladies 
and gentlemen. 


Oe RAG Rhy AA AAP 


| Name ERS ERR Po ROE SITE OD RE OR TO 

; | Address sesaeee | 

v Please write 

} | at talitscticssalcccisiiiicnanatbtesaeiohsnhinecessullidinsak cebcassaediaeancianiennal | 

“ —_— — |= eee aes aus oem aes aes aus au «gees ques cee eee 

i ong gee eg ca cera af sg 
2 wf LO OO LOS LOD COP LOD COS LOY OY RED LOY EY FOE 
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From a phot 
Brooks, wmven 
who cured himself, and whose ex- 


eraph of Mr. C. E. 


tor of the Appliance, 


benefited thou 
Lf ruptured, write to-day. 


“ Cured—I am more 
than thankful.” 


Vine Cottage, Sawston, 
Near Cambridge. 
It is the first time in my life that 
1 have ever given anyone a testi- 


perience has since 
sands. 


monial, The Appliance does all that 
you claim for it. 
Since 1 purchased one I am more 


than thankful I did it. It has been 
a blessing to me, for my hernia has 
all disappeared, and I can do my 
work with pleasure, and do not feel 
any ill effects from coughing. In 
fact, | could dispense with the Appli- 
ance altogether but for the fact it is 
so light and comfortable to wear. 

I can recommend it to anyone who 
is afflicted. ou are at liberty to 
use this letter as you please.— Yours 
faithfully, Fr. Wes. 


Free Information Coupon. | 
| Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., | 
| (1553H) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. | 
| 
| 


Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, your Illustrated Book and full 
| information about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 


> 





x. It is ahsolutely 
Appliance of the 
market to-day, and in it are 
embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for 
years, 


the only 
kind on the 


Antes Aigner bpnie py Rape) Opie) Cains faery eget) (eae) 


2. The Appliance for retain- 
ing the rupture cannot be thrown 
out of position, 


3. Being an air cushion of soft 
rubber, it clings closely to the 
body, yet never blisters or causes 
irritation, 


4. Unlike the ordinary so- 
called pads, used in other trusses, 
it is not cumbersome or ungainly. 


se) Lapin farts) EAD eeie Ope boas tari feria (eels) ely ey berks erie bre 


s. It is small, soft, and pliable, 
and positively cannot be detected 
through the clothing. 


6, The soft, pliable bands hold- 
ing the Appliance do not give one 
the unpleasant sensation of wear- 
ing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to 
get foul, and when it becomes 
soiled it can be washed without 
injuring it in the least. 


bee bee BAe he 


8. There are no metal springs 
in the Appliance to torture one 
by cutting and bruising the flesh, 


9. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the 
very best that money can buy, 
making it a durable and safe 
Appliance to wear. 


PN OR 


10. Our reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing is so thoroughly 
established by an experience of 
over thirty years of dealing with 
the public, and our prices are so 
reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesi- 
tancy in sending the free coupon 


bee be bei topes forts beeky opty 


to-day. 
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Baby Jackson of Wembley. 


babies depri 


Samples and descriptive booklet forwarded postage 
free on receipt of 6d. in stamps. Particulars of a 


unique and 
be sent you. 


SHORT TRIAL of Mellin’s Food affords 
convincing proof that it is the right food for 


~ Mellins ood, 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E.15, 





ved of mother’s milk. 


interesting “ Progress Book” will also 
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Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.7 


| 


For all 


Laundering 







mmonia. 

















THE 


NOVELS OF 





The Scapegoat The White Prophet 
The Eternal City The Bondman 


The Manxman 


The Woman Thou ‘he Christian 
Gavest Me The Prodigal Son 








Hall Caine 


Cassell’s 


New Half-Crown 
Uniform Edition 


Nicely Bound, cloth gilt with Monogram 
on front, and printed in bold, pleasing 
type, these handy volumes are worthy 
embodiments of the dramatic stories 
by the great literary architect. Each 
2s. 6d. net. 











WONDER-WORKER 


(Patented) for PILES, HALMORRHOIDS, and all RECTAL 

TROUBLES. A natural, unfailing cure. lostant relief, sooth 

ing and comforting. NO DOCTORS. NO MEDICINES. 
Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6. 


To be inserted in the Rectum duri 


unpleasantness. To enjoy good health, sieep and rest, no man 
or woman should be without it. From all Chemists throughout 


the world, or direct from W 
South Place, London. 


B.C.2, with complete instructions im plain 
‘ 


sleep. No discomfort or 


Co., Coventry House, 


wrappers, free on receipt of Post Office Order for 


post 
Money returned if dissa' Booklet tree. 





The Eighteenpenny 





STEVENSON 





A series of daintily bound, handy pocket volumes, 
clearly printed, with specially designed end papers 
Treasure Island Kidnapped Catriona 


The Black Arrow The Master of Ballanirae 
The Wrecker Island Nights’ Entertainments 
Cassell’s 














President 
Cheirman 
Vice-Chairman 
Treasurer : 
Medical Director 





IF A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE— 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 
saves much suffering and later expense by treating the trouble at the beginning. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 


- H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
J. GOMER BERRY, Esq, 


- Maj.Gen, LORD C 
- ROBERT MOND, 


- ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq. M.D. M.R.C.P 
THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


HEYLESMORE, K.C.M.G, K.C.V.O: 
Esq. 
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' (Chivers’ 
‘1Olde English 


Marmalade || 
“the Aristocrat 
Breakjart Table.” 
















d by a speciat process preservin 
Sven by tohie: ia iar | natur. 
favour of ‘the Seville Orange. 














Purveyers By Appowntmert toHM KING GEORGE V. 














Muge Clarance 











PEACHS CURTAINS| 
1B aE 








EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS. 


The “ Barton,” Etlex tive, very strong Net Curtains. W hite | 
Sale Price, 12'- perpar; | 


or Ecru. 3 yds. long, 54 ins. wide 
3} yds., 14/- per pair. Nottin 
pair, and all makes offered at Clearing Prices. 

Casement Net and Materials, Madras Muslins, Cre- 
tonnes, Household Linens, Blankets, Down Quilts, 
Carpets, Hosiery. 

SEND FOR SALE LISTS; they are full of GENUINE 


BARGAINS, and are sent Post Free. Early selection is advised, 
5.PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham 


A LASTING IMPRESSION [8 PUT ON YOUR LINEN BY USING 
| JOHN BOND'S 


“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


POR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 
Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. & 1s. 
Used in the Royal Hodseholds. 


| Moe Dona 















The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome Daarness and 
Hap Notsgs, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears 
as glasses are to the eyes. 
comfortable. Worn months without 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free, 


WALES CO., 168 Gt. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. 


Invisible, 
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Chivers e Sons Ii? sista cinentoye 2% ||| | 


Save Money — tuy at Sale Prices. | 


ham Curtains from §'3 per | 


| 


| 
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Thebeautifully soft,absor- 
bent texture of OSMAN 
Towels makes them ideal 
for baby’s toilet. 


These qualities endure. 
The towels come back 
from the laundry as white 
and soft as ever. 


TOWELS AND 
BATH-SHEETS 


See the small red OSMAN Tab on eac.. 


To introduce these fine OS- 
FREE MAN Towels we will send a 
GIFT Face Cloth on receipt of 2d. 
stamp for postage. Address: Barlow & 
Jones, Ltd., Dept. 28, Portland Street, 
Manchester. 


towel. 
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DRY SCALPS 


ANTORA PERFUMERY CO LTO WHLLESOEN LANE LONOON NW6 ¥ L * 
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HAIRDRESSERS 
CHEMISTS ano 


STORES Of 
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President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GKREEN, £.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital! of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp Wm. Cacti, C.V.0. T. GLENTON. KERR, Sec 

















BREATHE! 


Why should you suffer the 
inconveniences of Coughs, 
Influenza, Bronchitis or 
Asthma when Vapo-Creso- 





RHEUMATISM 


CURED QUICKLY and 
EFFECTIVELY. 


Ashion-u-Lyne. 
Sir Just a word of pra for Urace 
Tabiets. I have been an acrobat on tour for 
10 years, and have since the war suffered 


from acute Rheumatic pains in the back, 

warly everything that has 
dd, but the pain still came, so 
and I may say they 
wh good ; in fact, I wouldn't 






i Chemists and Stores, o 
s, (Dept. ST), 82, St. Tuomas Stree 





‘er bor? A SE Ss 
(per 2.3, CURE RHEUMATISM 








lene gives instant relief? 
Not a drug, but a splendid discovery which 


alleviates your suffering while you sleep. 





Buy it at your local Chemist's, or send fo. 
descriptive Booklet No. 51 to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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“POOR Mrs 
‘Why, what's happened P ”’ 
‘* They've cleared all the fur- 
niture out of her home. Her 
husband couldn’t keep up the 
instalments.”’ 
“lam sorry. But I'm not 
surprised. Jack said that 
would happen. The prices 
they paid for their cheap new 
stuff, and the years of heavy 
instalments, meant trouble 
from the beginning.”’ 
* But how sad it allis! Why 
didn’t they go to Jelks, as 
we did? Good solid furniture 
that will last a lifetime, at 
half the price of new stuff! ”’ 
“And their easy terms were 
easy; we hardly noticed them.” 


Cash or Easy Terms. 


£100,000 


worth of Good Second- 
Hand Furniture in 
500,000 sq. ft. of Showrooms. 


W. JELKS Son 










263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 


Est. over 50 years. 
Telephone: 2598 & 2599 North. 


We send furniture to all parts of 
the country. 


Send for free booklet 
now. 


SONS, 
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Gleams 


under the magic touch of Kenyon’s “ Poli- 
Cloth” and takes on a new lustre. 

Boots and Shoes, windows and _ glassware, 
furniture and upholstery, etc., also respond 
to its persuasion. A ™“ Poli-Cloth” has a 
smooth pile surface and measures 27 ins. by 
27 ins. It is not a waste-cotton side-line, but 
a branded, specially woven polishing cloth, 
carefully made and finished. 

Sold by Drapers, Ironmongers, Hard- 
waremen, Boot and Shoe Deaiers, 
Motor Garages, etc., everywhere. 


find ai 


invaluable ; 175 





i Motorists "ell 
ey Poli-Cloth ” 


: for polishing 
? and cycles. 


KENYON'S 


motor cars } 


EACH 










MADE In 


LANCASHIRE ideo 
TRace mana 
In case of difficulty write to 
JAMES KENYON & SON, Ltd, “2°27, 
Roach Bank Mills, BURY. ee ae 
Enquiries invited from the Trade at home i ine 
and abroad, article’ 

















wooD BROS. 
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(As supplied to Royalty ana Soctety.) A 
TAILORED TO MEASURE. >) 
Comfort, style, nor | appearance are all - 
teed with Wood br Ltd., famous Maternit 
Wea Every waist band fitt wi yeti 
elf-adjusting MAITURNUS ba ( wh 
« re rrect hang of the garment, 
Write for catalogue of designs to Man res 
Prices: 5 1 R@/AL, Coat Frocks from 66/6, 


Costumes from @6B/e. Accouchement Sets trom 

2@ 11, Maternity Belts, 12/6, Complete Layett j 
from 36/*, Maternity Corsets from 8/22, Full \ 
satisfaction or money refanded. Wood Bros a 


also supply everything for Baby from Birth 
WOOD BROS., Lt¢d Maternity Wear Specialists), 
17 St. Mary's Street, Manchester. 


Maternity Wear.) 


The Antoinette 
from 65,6 
2. 
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A Healthy Woman is Charming 


EALTH gives true and lasting beauty to the 
complexion. Perfect digestion and assimilation 
of food are necessary to ensure perfect health. 
sane 
For relieving ailments of the digestive system— 
such as biliousness, sick headache, constipation and 
flatulence—Beecham's Pills have proved their 
worth. They are convenient, gentle in action and 
positive in their results. 


BEECHAMS 
‘=: PILLS 





Guinea a 


Box. 
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has proved itself to be a sound material 
which retains its textureand tone. 


All Leading Drapers sell “Luvisca” 
(37—33 ins. wide) in latest shades and colourings, at NEW REDUCED PRICES, 
Striped 3/3 Per Plain 3/6 Per 
Designs Yard Shades Yard 
Also “ LUVISCA” Blouses & Pyjamas ready-to-wear in newest styles and designs 
If any vi 


Ri 





please write io the Manufacturers, 









atficulty in obtamung “LL 
TAULDS, Lita cp 


Pe -t7) 


Address, “ The 
nsibility for MSS, 
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CAUTION 
> Look for the : 
> * LUVISCA 
: tabon every : 
*garment. ; 
NONE 
GENUINE 
WITHOUT. 
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By A. C. BENSON 


One of the most charming articles I have received for a long time 
has been written for THe Quiver by our old friend, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
M.A., C.V.0O. The Master of Magdalene College tells us not about the 
stately authors he holds in awe, but about the dear familiar friends 
he himself has among the books he loves. This article will be a 


feature of my February Number. 


Of quite another order is “The Truth About Mothers-in-Law ” 
but a very entertaining article all the same; whilst as far as your 3 
Editor is concerned, the subject of “ Between Ourselves” will be that 
; frank and intimate revelation that Mrs. Arnold 


Bennett has just written—*A Word About {) ? 4 


Arnold Bennett.” 
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Jolly Barnardo Boy bakers busily engaged in baking bread for the Largest Family in the 
World—7,300 boys and girls and babies in Dr. Barnardo's Homes. Please help them by 
sending a NEW YEAR GIFT OF 10/- for food. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund” and crossed, and 
addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq. (Dept. Q.), 18-26, Stepney 
Causeway: London, E.1. 
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Best Perth Footwear at special prices 


Norwells of Perth, the best-known manufacturers of Scotch footwear, are selling many 
of their finest numbers at very low prices to clear odd sizes and small lots. These 
numbers are of Norwell’s best. workmanship and best materials, and are offered at these 
remarkably low prices in order to make room for new season’s goods. As these lines 
are strictly limited, approbations cannot be guaranteed, but there need be no fear of 
disappointment if a pencilled outline of the foot is enclosed with order. 










When ordering, state size 


9 
and send pencilled out- 
(a) AY line of stockinged foot, 


obtained by running ij } 
Perth’ Fi fw pencil round foot resting A | 
oo Car lightly on paper. } 


“ Direct from Scotland” Perfect fit assured. 

















Lot 51. Best quality 
Brown Willow Calf 
Brogue Shoe: stout 
hard - wearing 
soles, without 


Special Price, 


24/6 


overhanging POST FREE. 

tongues. Usual Price, 33/- 

Lot 50. One of our latest numbers in Brogues ; new 

Lot 51. design and style of punching. Good-looking and smart 


Special Price, 


13/11 


appearance. Made from selected Box Calf and Willow 
Calf, welted as hand-sewn, tough flexible leather soles. 
Orders from abroad receive special 


attention; postage abroad extra. 
POST FREE. 7 oe west Write for Free Ii ustrated Catalogue, 
Usual Price, 19, 6 FREE to you on receipt of post card. mentionin The CUuiver, to we 
NORWELL’S “PERTH” FOOTWEAR, LTD., |e = 
27 ST. JOHN’ S BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. De wat 

















D? MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Of all Chemists and 
For Colds, Influenza, Pavia 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/5. 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 









CLEAN 
AND FRESH 


The purity of Wright's Coal Tar Soap keeps the skin 

fresh and clear, and its rich lather has a tonic and 

invigorating effect which makes the whole system feel 
renewed and refreshed. 


WRIGHTS ‘xx SOAP 


The Ideal Soap for Nursery 8 Toilet Use 


< — J 
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CHLORODYNE 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS 


COUGHS, COLDS, k88hos. 
INFLUENZA ccisssescharmin 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS ~— 










OLIC 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, fd other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 





Raa SSR RRR 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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The New Year 

Nature is ever solicitous for new things : new 
buds, new leaves, new plants, She covers up the 
old, the bare, the worn-out, “ Forget the past, 
press on to a better future” is ever her motto. 

Take a leaf out of Nature’s book : forget 
the past, prepare for the future dawn. 

The New Year offers itself full of new 
opportunities, new duties, new possibilities. 
Whatever of failure there has been in the past, 
there is a chance yet of better things. Let 
each and every one of us resolve that in this 
New Year we will aim at the highest, discard 
dull broodings, morbid imaginings, and make 
life a new, gladsome, creative thing. 

















The Silver Magic 
of the F rest 


“ Snowflakes and Ii 














HERE old 

land a place as walled as Winning- 

ham. Bishopstone has its 
and Sablewick its strong sea dyke, but the 
marches of the little town that lies between 
them are yet more strongly kept by Win 
ningham pride. 

With its one big church, its own hospital, 
its school, its Vintners’ House for the old 
folk, its Moot Hall with the warped stocks 
before the door, Winningham is sufficient 
unto itself. links it daily 
Bishopstone, where they have electric light, 


may not be in all Eng- 


ramparts 


The carrie with 
a barracks, a theatre and other perilous de 
lights, and Winningham folk, 
guess, put wits to grindstone and button up 


you. may 


their cash before venturing into town. 
It has its own celebrities, and the first 
of them is Caleb Holden. A smart man, 


Caleb; when he walks down the 
other shopkeeper would come to his door to 
pass him neighbourly greeting. No 
tion would have been complete without him. 
He was a member of every 
dozen stories would 
the land what sort of man Winningham had 
for its chief. 

There was, for instance, the 
funeral of Betty Sandys’s child. Hear Strout, 
the butcher. tothe: 
side of Leebarrow, sir, just within the liber 
ties of the parish. Bit of a poacher Sandys 
is reckoned to be, raggle taggle, not much 
count, Well, 
Caleb, cycling over Leebarrow Down, comes 
on the Sandyses 
child, their first. 
they raggle mourns their 
‘Tweren’t no great affair, you may be sure. 
There was old Tom Sithers, 


street every 
fun 


committee. A 


show the stranger in 


tale of the 


“Sandyses live up 


you can one time 


guess. 


coming in to bury their 
They 


tagvle 


was downcast; even 
own, 


carpenter, he 
were then, with the crépe in his hat an’ the 
little box under his arm, and these other 
folk with their clothes 
brushed—they couldn’t run to nothin’ 


two very or’nary 


more 
than a band round the arm heads down 
an follerin’. What does Caleb do? Whips 


on his bike an’ downhill into town like OV’ 
Nick was after ‘im. 


"Fore they had reached 
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there 


the first house—that’s Doctor Pryor’s— 
he was with his little black coach thing, 
William on the box an’ the place under 
the box seat to take the little deceased. 
‘Get in, says he. ‘Get in, Mr. 
Sandys, an’ there’s room for you, Tom, too. 
Pore little mite shall make its first an’ last 
journey Never a penny to 
Strout, the butcher, would 


ma’am,’ 


ridin’,’ says he. 
pay, mind you.” 
flick his knife steel. 
“Reckon the little knew 
naught of it, but Sandys ‘Il remember Caleb 


Holden Each’ll 


mourn his own.” 


edge along the 


deceased never 


long as memory lasts. 

It was such spontaneous things as that 
which Caleb a great man in a little 
town. Of course, he had his vanities. No 
function was complete without his speech, 
and as his speech turned invariably on the 
Winningham it 
Still, it was a very good 


made 


glories of was known to 
every inhabitant 
speech, and did for all occasions. In his 


shop he was masterly. He would dust a 
chair for you to sit down on and give you 
the impression that no one in all the place 
did him so much honour to shop with him 
as yourself. His “Miss Bligh, forward,” 
to the who had been for half a 
minute waiting at your elbow, gave you the 


When he 


boards of his 


assistant 
impression of a real town shop. 
trod 
department he was as a lord mayor. 


majestically the dress 

A keen man of business, you may be sure. 
“I’m proud of Winningham and Winning 
ham’s proud of me,” used to be his boast, 
and Winningham was ready to take it as a 
double compliment. 

Warm? Well, it’s Winningham’s way to 
itself to itself, but you can reckon 
from the with Caleb 
pleased to head every Jocal subscription list 


keep 
amounts which was 
that he had enough put by to keep himself 
At least, that is what local tradition 


said, but local tradition is not always to be 


warm. 


trusted 
Time plays curious games, strange games 


with sand and petrol and the face of the 
countryside, 
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Time had thrown its sand into Sablewick 
Harbour a hundred years ago, and not only 
ruined that port but had cut off Winning- 
ham on the high road to it from any close 
Now Time 
chose to open that road with the self-same 


contact with the outside world. 


sand again, for Sablewick, whose wharves 
see never a ship, has become a golf centre 
with links second only in renown to St. 
Andrews 
road again, and many folk pass through 
They pass through, but 
they do not stop. A motor-bus goes four 
times a day to Bishopstone, and Bishopstone 
shopkeepers will come tor orders and leave 
Time and 
petrol have broken down the walls of Win 


Petrol, too, has opened up the 


Winningham now. 


your purchases at your door. 
ningham. A sad topsy-turvy of it! 

Caleb sat one Thursday afternoon in his 
parlour and considered that matter. It was 
a wet day or he would have been in the 
cricket field to give his benison to the team. 
In default of such occupation, he had started 
upon the church accounts. No other man 
might deal with them. Certainly Stanley 
Chamberlain up at the school could cast 
an eye over them and make suggestions. 
“Why not wash out all the old-fashioned 
little twiddley bits? It takes so much of 
your time 

Caleb would spend an hour in engross 
ing “Creditum.” 

“No,” he would object. “St. Paul says, 
‘Let all things be done decently and in 
ordet Decentness I learned at your school, 
Mr. Chamberlain, before you were born— 
which is no discredit to you, being beyond 
I'll keep these 
books to the honour of Winningham.” 


your control—but decently 


Yet, this afternoon, after an hour he sat 
back with a sigh and began to-think of othe 
things The amounts over which he had 
Caleb 
lit a pipe and began smoking sorrowfully 
He 


That was all around him 


control there seemed to jeer at him. 


yuuld not help looking into the past 
On the wall be 
fore him were records of his triumphs, 
photographs, testimonials. There, faded and 
himself 
Caleb, 
with a rose in his buttonhole and high hope 


brown, was the photograph of 


taken in his first year at the shop 
in his heart, a proprietary hand upon a rol! 
of oilcloth, and in the shadow of the door 
Miss Beasley, hi first 
W hat bright 
then. He nodding his 
head. But they had not been bright enough 


assistant Louie 
ambitions he had _ followed 


moked on a while, 


for Loute He looked towards the old deal 


pre dark st iined and beaded vrey where 
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the stain had worn. 


\h, many a maid had 
served behind his counter and got mar- 
ried—ah, and he'd served their children 
too, since she had left Winningham. 

Suddenly he went to the press and un 
locked a drawer long shut. A pair of 
gloves lay old-fashioned 


there, iadies’ 


gloves, and, grey leaf and brown dry 
bloom, like dusty gold, a sprig of gorse, , 

He remembered how he had plu ked it 
long ago, thinking out with cunning his 
cues. “Do you believe what folk say of 
he had plucked it on 
Down with snow 


the gorse, Lout 
Leebarrow underfoot 
“that kisses are out of season when the 
gorse don’t bloom 

That is 


countryman knows that any time, winte: 


shrewd philosophy. Every 
or summer, you will always find gold in th 
gorse, 

It had made all the difference to his lif 
that she had laughed. 

“Kisses are fot 


Caleb,” she had said, “and aren't content 


those who earn them, 
to pass their life in Winningham. ‘Live 
while you live,’ Say % 

Surelv she had been the daintiest blo 
in all the town 

“But Winningham,” § said he 


av hast. 


‘what's better lf we—if we went in 


double harness you'd have all the say in 


the mantles, Louie, ah, and go into Bishoy 
stone whenever you'd a mind 

“Td rather live in’ Bishopstone,” sa 
she 

Caleb had gasped It was as if careless 
of all loyalties one were to venture fool- 
hardily over a recking crate lip for lust 
of gold 

“Winningham’s asleep,” said she, “and 
old and no account \ fellow orth his 
commons wouldn't rest content here when 


he could get rich and find his 


in the world, no, nor a girl neither 
You'd walk as gay as any here, sald 
he. “Silk a 
And “Oh, Caleb,” she had said a little 


hopeles lV, what's the use of silk in Win 


ningham, where there none to set 
There was no answer to that 
‘You'd be housed snug,” ! 


“Mr Stiles would see after the hous 


e went on 


its two maids and one with cap and 


apron like Doctor Pryor’s tor me,” said 
Louie Beasley Oh, Caleb, I Like you, like 
you quite a deal, but there’s all life betore 
me and all the world to roam in If you 
are as weet on me a you ay, why, con 


T’)] 
to a bigver place where one can ve We si 
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drive in our carriage and pair when we 
come back !” 

That had been walking from church the 
long way round by the Vintners’ House, and 
he remembered pausing before the gate. 
The hollow square faced west and the low 
sun glinted on the blazoned arms, the 
chevron and the tuns. Some of the old folk 
in their harbourage had lit lamps _ that 
shone through the diamond panes and made 
a shadow show, old Tom Sithers’ canary 
cave and, a grotesque frieze of dancing 
catyts, Mary Bunce’s flower-pot geraniums. 
Over the dark of the square a quiet brooded 
but for a weak voice quavering : 

“Shadows of the evening 
Fall across the sky.” 

“Then,” said he after a long silence, 
“vou won't take my po Louie dear?” 
“When you're out of Winningham,” said 
she, “and somewhere where you can make 
the name you deserve.” Something in his 
face softened her. “Oh, I’m fain for you 
to be a great man, Caleb,” said she, “and 
I'd be so proud of you. Don't just stick 
down in Winningham.” 

Sut Winningham clay had called to him 
there, and he knew that he would not go. 

He had not despised enterprise nor con- 
temned ambition, But the place he filled 
was useful, necessary. The wheels and 
cranks of the village life wovld run less 
easily without him. “ There’s some are born 
to wander far before they find their niche,” 
he put it to himself, “and some must fain 
stay where they're born. Near ties and fat 
traipesing, the world needs ’em_ both.” 

But he had been a different Caleb after 
Louie went away. 

Now he reviewed those years, full in his 
service to the town, empty in his home, 
and judged that Louie had been right. 

There had been a time when he had a 
girl in the manties and an improver in the 
front shop. He had taken apprentices to 
learn the arts and mvsteries of his craft. 


The shop had always been busy. But the 
ars that ran so easily to Bishopstone had 
wheeled his pride all away 

Things couldn't go on, or at least with 


a desperate humility he foresaw that things 
would go on heedlessly without him. Sooner 
later, sooner now, Holden would put up 
the shutters at the end of the day and neve1 
take them down 


Who would mind?) Hi did not think that 
everyone in the village, whether they could 
help or not, was bound to him bv some debt 
gratitude or some tie of pride 
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He wondered if anyone in Winningham 
guessed at all the pass to which he had 
come. And it was very great comfort to be 
sure that they did not. That assurance had 
cost him a guinea. 

That had been due to Simon Collard. 
“I’m going round for the nursing fund, 
Caleb. Put you down for the usual?” 

“Ah, the usual, Simon.” 

Collard had made a note of the guinea 
on his list. “It keeps them, who’re a bit 
closer, up to the scratch. Not a lot of 
business, Caleb!” 


“Fair to middling, Simon.” 


b> 

Simon had gone off grinning enviously. 
“Good enough for them as has made their 
money and are living on the interest!” 

Thus it was certain that no one in the 
little place knew how very far from living 
on the interest Caleb was. 

His thoughts wandered to the Vintners’ 
House. That was a natural corollary to the 
consideration of creeping age and failing 
means, From his sitting-room window he 
could see the place across the green, purple 
Tudor brick with twisted chimney-stacks 
and a chain of posts to mark its boundary 
from the common. He could see, beneath 
the arms of the Vintners’ Company, the 
stone scroll that told the story of the house, 
and called to mind its quaint phrasing : 
“This house Ralph Francis in the year 1542 
set up for such burgesses of Winningham, 
born within the liberties, or their wives or 
widows being of good repute, as by lapse of 
years or bodily infirmity and not through 
an untoward disposition or ungodly ways 
or idle unthrift, come as may well be, to a 
strait life and misease, that they may hither 
repair and here lie in fair manner, not as 
suppliants or mean companions, but rather 
as hardy mariners putting in at peril of 
foul weather to a desired haven where they 
may abide in all brotherly accord holding 
in mind the mercy of God and the memory 
of the said Ralph.” 

Would it come at last to that Was 
Caleb, through lapse of time, to go “not as 
suppliant” He knew that if he should 
ever come to Vintners’ House it must be as 
a suppliant and a mean companion, a broken 
man who had been for twelve years sides 
man, five vearts warden, twenty years with 
the choral, a governor of the school, even at 
one time an old master of the Vintners’ 
House itselt 

Yet thine ould not go on If he did not 
sell the business soon he would have no 
business to sell. And who would start in 
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Winningham when the took one to 
Bishopstone, where Chase’s offered all the 
delights of town? 

On such drab thoughts dwelt Caleb that 
Thursday afternoon and made up his 
mind that rather than that Winningham 
should see his failure he would go out into 
the world and place himself on the market. 
He had his health. 

Then, knocking out his pipe, a shadow 
slid before the window, and he looked up 
car. There followed a rap at his 
door. He passed through the dark shop, 
with its rank smell of Manchester goods, 
turned the key and stood blinking. A lady 
stood there, a smart town lady. 

“TI beg pardon,” said he, perturbed that 
should come on a Thursday after- 
I'd be more than happy 


” 





bus 


wet 


to see a 


quality 
noon, “I’m closed. 
to serve you, ma’am, but the law—— 

“It’s Mr. Holden, Caleb Holden,” said his 
visitor offering a hand, 


And then he knew. “Louie!” he cried 
with a gasp. “Miss Beasley that was, Mrs. 
Collins. Come in, ma’am, pray come in.” 


Though Louie had never returned to Win 
ningham since she had refused Caleb’s offer 
all the mantles and Mrs. 
Stiles to cook, the fame of her had at 
times come back. She had gone to Bishop- 
stone and prospered, marrying at last Wil- 
liam Collins, whose shop was in Silk Lane. 
Winningham folk in Bishopstone by chance 
on Sundays had seen her, proud as a popin- 
jay, going to cathedral service. They never 

Mrs. Collins was fat 
Why, William Collins 
He had, two years 


to have say in 


yet 


saw her in the shop. 
that. 
had been an alderman. 


too great tor 

since, died. 
Caleb 

Visitor! 


drew up the blind to light his 
the darkened and 
with eagerness opened the door 
little 


Louie, 


through shop, 
trembling 
to his parlour and dusted a chair. “I 
thought to see you here again, 
maam 

‘I guess you didn’t,” said she. “You don’t 
hange, Caleb.” 

“Not in no respect 
She leaned back in her chair, taking off 
that 


her 


’ 


whatsoever.’ 


made in 
“ That 


gloves 
Paris, 
paper has lasted well, Caleb.” 

“T had it done again,” said Caleb diffi 


dently ‘Same pattern. 


Caleb guessed were 


eyes busy with the room. 


You always liked 
that paper, Louie, ma’am.” 
It warmed his heart to think she had re 


membered. 


“And have you kept everything like that 
she asked softly. 


—without change, Caleb? 
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There could be no misunderstanding of 
intention. 
embrace Caleb’s heart. 


Louie’s Everything must surely 
But what could he 
say, who was turning over in his mind the 
two drab choi« es, either to gO out into the 
world to serve where he had been so long 
a master, or seek the unhonoured refuge of 
the Vintners’ House? 

“Time changes, Louie,” he said sadly. 
“There’s ups and downs.” j 

“Bless 


talk of 
That was a kindly verdict, but he shook 


me,” said she, “it’s not you to 


time. You've hardly aged a day,” 
his head. 
change that she had been scarcely able to 
define, a loss of dominance. 
“T had to come,” said 
“Caleb; I wanted to 


were right and I was wrong.” 


She became conscious then of a 


little 
you 


after a 
tell 


she 


pause, you 


Tne he said, and he looked up at her 
rather piteously, “’tis you who were right, 
Louie. See, you come back now in your 


carriage, just as you said, and me, the only 


coach I own I’d fain ndt travel in yet 
awhile.” 

It was rather a weak witticism. Every 
one knew Caleb Holden’s coach. It was 


the one that he had lent to Poacher Sandys, 
Jut you were right,” she insisted. “i 


got what I went for, but—lI’ve had no joy 


of it. Seems we’re like children, Caleb, 
crying for the moon, and if we got if 
’twould freeze us like as not. It’s frozen 
me.” 

Caleb locked up quickly. “Wasn't he 


good to you, Louie?” he asked almost in 
a whisper. 

She shiver at 
in his way,” she said. “I’ve 
William. If 
blame, it’s me. Once I nearly ruined him. 
We had our downs, too, Caleb.” 

At that he looked up, startled. 
Lou © as 

“Oh, William weathered it. I made him 
launch far. ‘Twas touch and go 
Somehow, I don’t know how, William came 
through.” 

At those words a 


Caleb's 


that. “Good 


no 


gave a little 
word to 
anyone's to 


throw at poo 


“Downs, 


-too 


look of 
The 


reassurance 
crossed face. doubt all 
vanished. 

“Yes, 
“Only 
on the platform at fine shows, 
worth after it’s been yours for three months, 
and William was always at the shop or in 
the office. He had to be. I’ve missed the 
kind life, Caleb, that you people live 10 
Winningham.” 


admitted 
being 


and successfui,” she 


mayor’s dinners, tea parties, 


what’s it all 


























tasty 


| NeNetios 








it . vrawn by 
I little thought to see you Marett Geoatan 
ere again, Louie, ma'am 
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“But you have friends,” said he. 
“None that don’t change,” said she, “ex- 





cépt in Winningham, Caleb. I’ve been 
lonely a long, long time.” 

“There’s the business.” 

“I’m selling out,” she told him. “It’s 


too big for me, and I'd lost touch. William 
wouldn’t let me have anything more to do 
with it after I'd advised him so badly. 
There’s nothing to hold me in Bishopstone.” 

Caleb laughed, but it was an uneasy laugh, 
at this grim joke that time had played on 
him. When he had been able to offer her 
a place beside him she had been unwilling 
Now that she came as plainly a 
woman might be there was 
nothing to offer. Should he tell her that? 
He debated it within himself, rubbing one 
hand over the other, as he did when he 
served the quality, turning the thing over 
in his mind till a smile from her resolved 
him. She could never have 
what wanted. He was not the sort of 
man who could come to her to save himself 
and ruin was snapping at his 


to accept. 
suitor as a 


Poor Louie ! 


she 
from ruin 
heels. 

“Bre 1 was wrong, too,” he said. “For, 
see, I’ve stayed in Winnitgham till the 
place has left me nothing to live on, nothing 
to keep body and soul together with. Soon 
I’m putting up the shutters at Holden’s, 
and then I must go out to find my fortune.” 

“Oh, Caleb!” she “Ts that true? 
I’m so sorry.” 

With that as well as if he had 
told her that the man’s altered circumstances 
were as high a barrier between them as ever 


cried. 


she knew 


she had raised. 

"It’s bleakly. “But 
didn’t come here to hear my troubles, Louie, 
And you'll 
put a 


true,” he said you 


and none know them but you. 
fot go without breaking bread. Tl 
kettle on.” 

He bustled out so that she should not see 
how greatly that confession had moved him, 
and Louie surveyed the old familiar room 
that did not change. There 
petual calendar beside the clock—she had 
i There 
Was the brass letter-rack and the china grey 
hound and the toasting-fork hanging on the 
the She walked softly 


room, looking at pictures which 


was the per 


given it to him eighteen years ago. 


wall beside grate. 
round the 
had remained a long time in her memory, 
hoting even the worn mark on the wainscot 
where he was accustomed to place his hand 
The whole room 


Caleb. So at last 


when he opene d the door 
she 


was like a 


came 


part of 


to the press and to the drawer which 
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had not been opened for a long time before 
that day. It was open still, and looking 
idly within—that was no breach of confid: 
ence, for she could not help it—there jay 
a pair of her old gloves and a sprig of faded 


gorse, and underneath something which 
made her catch her breath. It was like a 
ghost. It was a strip of blue paper with, 


black and heavy in one corner, the signature 
William Collins close beside a pink oval 


stamp. 
$e 


And little red-tiled kitchen 
Caleb had hung the kettle on the nose of 
the pump and was working the handle. The 
kettle had been filled minutes since, and 
spout and lid were gushing into the sink, 
but he went on unseecing, or rathe1 seeing 
other things. 

Life had played a scurvy game with him, 
It is very difficult to com: 
pute how greatly a man in Caleb's position 
must suffer by the loss of all the kindly and 
pleasant accompaniments of his routine, the 


out in the 


with Louie, too. 


greetings, the place of respect at meetings, 
the air of friendly admiration. All these 
things had in part filled the gap in his life 
made by Louie’s refusal. Now they had to 
go. Whateve happened they had 
If he went to the Vintners’ House, as surely 


to go. 


he might do, he could no longer retain the 
If he 
ventured forth into an unkind world he had 
to make his place afresh, and that was diff- 
cult at fifty-five. Then there was an end of 
Caleb in Winningham. And at the 
moment Louie had come to him ready to be 


position which he held in the place. 


same 


his wife. That, too, was undoubted. But 


a man without a penny cannot take a wife, 


especially if she herself should be sufh 
ciently provided for. At least, a man does 
not do that in proud Winningham. The 


} 


irony of the occasion pierced Caleb's soul, 
worked the 
pump. It had 
trived with one accord to point the finger of 
scorn at Then, too, he felt an acute 
sorrow for Louie herself, that after she had 


brought tears to his eves as he 


was as if all nature con- 


him. 


made her choice and found it vain she 
should come back to his choice for. her and 
find that door closed 

This visit, the first after so many years, 
must surely be the last of a ] He woukd 


must not And yet 
ago things had been 


not see her again He 
and yet if fifteen years 
different how he might now b« 


the full all that quiet, cheerful, kindly life 


enjoying to 


it had been so much his aim to build 
and 


which 


and nourish for the folk about him, 
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“*QOh, it's more,’ she cried, 
take it.. Caleb kissed her hand reverently ’ 


from which it was his lot to be for ever cast 
These things he thought 
pared a tray, hunted out little d’oyleys left 
long unused by himself, 

sion, set out watercress, 


while he pre 


to grace the occa 

lettuce, a littl 
glass dish of jam, cut thinnest bread and 
butter, rejec ting many attempts as unworthy 
This gave him some comfort. It was a 
tibute to her, and so something to be done 
perfectly, and in the doing he got satisfac 
tion. So at the end, with all done, he stood 
back and surveyed his handiwork. 

“She'll remember this.” he said with a 
little pride that was pathetic in its way 
“I-I hope Louie’ll remember this.” 

He came back with the tray cheerily, fot 
it Was not in him to present other than a 
bright face to the world 


9?) 





*and | am honoured to 


Drawn by 
7??? Harold Copping 


—p. 
“Tea all 
ready, just as it used to be in the old days, 


in the shop. I Stiles 
very often has a run on Thursday after 


“Here we are, Louie,” he said. 


ve got it myself. Mrs. 


noons nowadays.” 

But it was a very different Louie that he 
found in the 
bright. It would seem that tears were near 


parlour. Louie’s eyes were 


the brim of them. She was moved plainly, 
but whether with elation or dejection was 
not so plain. She had lost a certain amount 
of confidence 

“It’s just like old times, Caleb,” said she ; 
‘and it’s not much of them we can ever get 
bac k. . 

He stood before her, and with his little 
prim bow begged her to preside. “I don’t 
often have ladies at the table nowadays, 
Lou , 
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And she.poured out, remembering all his 
“Still two lumps, Caleb? 


” 





particular tastes : 
And strong—you liked it strong? 

“You remember everything,” he said. 
“We—we seem to have missed a lot, Louie, 
my dear.” 

That mere statement of fact, not intended 
as a reproach, stirred her strangely. “Oh, 
Caleb!” “You—your gentleness 
makes me I’ve been deceiving 
Not on purpose—it wasn’t all quite 
clear to I haven’t even got the posi- 
tion you think in Bishopstone. There are 
I hardly think 
died. He 


she cried. 

ashamed. 
you. 
me. 


debts—very heayy debts. 
William when he 
was not much more, I’m sure.” 

“Not much more.” Caleb’s face hardened. 
“There’s bad business somewhere there,” he 
went on “William Collins 
died and left you unprovided for?” 

“There's very little left,” said she mourn 
fully. 

At that he got up and paced up and down 
the restlessly. “That is not as it 
should be,” she heard him say resolutely to 
“Bad business, mortal bad 


was solvent 


fiercely. has 


himself twice. 
busine ss.” 
Then as he paced she noticed a curious 
It grew a little more 
up. He was more 
At her glance he 


> 


alteration in his step. 
confident She looked 
erect than he had been. 
stopped. 

little 
both 
come to a sad plight at the end of our brave 
, but Good fortune 
kept us apart, but the bad will bring us 
back to each other once again, Louie dear, 
if—if, spite of the prickly stem, that’s hard 
you'll stoop low to take my posy 
gold that fails. It’s the 
only gold I have, dear heart.’ 


Louie,” said he, and there was a 


more decision in his voice, “we've 


dreams there’s comfort. 


life, Louie, 
ot gorse 


never 


“Cal Ny she cried, “you mean 


“There’s the Vintners’ House,” said he, 
and the words came quick and eager. 
They want a warden. Lawyer Scrivens 
does it now, but he’d rather give it up. 
It’s nothing to him, and he can’t live there. 


The masters would give it me if I applied. 
It's eighty pounds a year, house and coals 
free—and maybe I could earn a little out 
side, clerking. It’s roof and a warm fire, 
Le ie, and you'd have my love for you 
about you all the while She made no 
inswer Caleb, who was on his knees, 
yoked up. Her cheeks were sparkling with 
tears. 

‘It’s little enough, Louie,” he said 
humbly, pleadingly; “but it’s better than 








being lonesome Won’t you take it, my 
dear ? 

“Oh, Caleb, 1 don’t deserve it,” she 
faltered. 


“IT know you don’t, Louie,” he agreed 
with conviction. “I'd be a proud man if ] 
could give you what you deserve.” 

“Oh, it’s cried, “and I’m 
honoured to take it, to take your sprig of 


more,” she 
gorse.” 

Caleb kissed her hand reverently, and 
then rising from his knees sought the sprig 
of gorse in the It would be a sur. 
prise to her that he had kept it all that 
“You shall have it, dear heart,” he 
cried. “It’s been waiting all these years.” 

“The self-same sprig?” 


press. 
time. 
she questioned. 
“Oh, Caleb, how true you are!” 

She had crossed the room, almost girlish 
in her eagerness. The open drawer of the 
called her. “Why, are my 
she said, and took them out. The 
“And this— 
this is the one great debt that poor William 
left me, Caleb.” 

“But 
mered. 


press there 
gloves,” 


blue stamped paper lay below. 


you—you_ didn’t know,” he stam- 
“When William Collins came to 
me for a loan I made him take oath that 
should know. I felt it 
hurt your pride, my dear.” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried, and turned smil 
didn’t know till 


you never would 


ing on him. “I you went 
out to make the tea, Caleb. Oh, don't 
think I was prying. I just couldn't hel 


seeing William’s signature as I passed, and 
without thinking I took the paper out and 
Three thousand pounds of your 
( aleb, to 
help me; and yet when you thought your 


self ruined and me rich you wouldn't offer 


read it. 
savings. 


’ 


You crippled yourself 


me the gorse. Oh, man, man, the gold of 


g 
you! 

And there the lonely years were swept 
away; his triumphs in the little town 
dwindled to nothing, for thus she crowned 


him with her understanding and compassed 
him about with love. 

My dear, my dear,” he said, “when you 
spoke of the debt I didn’t know it was this 
one. There can be no debt between you 
and me, only the debt the years owe us.” 

‘Then,” said she, “y | take over im 
Silk Lane. Caleb; but I think we’ll live in 

Winningham house, dear. Trade’s 
good in Bishopstone, but life 1s sweete! 
her She looked up at h little shyly 
Caleb, is the gorse a-bloom 
So Caleb came to his desired haven, but tt 
was not in the Vininers’ House 
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Mount Kenya, which gives its name to our youngest colony, when The Men of the 


rees came into being 





(Photo by Dr. Arthur, who discovered this great frozen lake on the Equator.) 


The Men of the Trees 


HO are “The 
Men of the 
Trees”? They 
are not, as one might 
suppose, that race of 
pigmy men who in 
habit the dense forests 
of Central Africa and 
swing themselves from 
bough to bough of the 
tall trees with ape 
like agility. They are 
the Forest Scouts of 
East Africa, a band of 
young warriors, many 
thousands strong, who, 
finding that their 
lorests were rapidly 
disappearing, pledged 
themselves to protect 
their woodlands and 
plant trees in the 
vaste places. 
It is difficult for 
those who dwell in the 
ities and countryside 
of Old England to 
tealize what a tremen 
dous influence the vast 
Primeval forests of 
Africa have upon the 
lives of those people . 
Who for centuries have 
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dwelt beneath their 
friendly shadow. The 
soul of the forest has 
entered into theit 
folk-songs and_folk- 
lore, and deep in theit 
honest hearts is a feel- 
ing of awe and devo- 
tion for the solitudes 
and ever - changing 
beauties in the tropi- 
cal depths. The life 
and prosperity ot 
these peoples - -the 
ebony-skinned _ tribes 
of Africa—are insepar- 
ably bound up with 
its forests. 

When I first went 
into the Highlands of 
East Africa I came 
across a tribe of Bantu 
origin, who had 
earned for themselves 
the name of “Forest 
Destroyers,” because of 
their shifting methods 
of agriculture. Their 
chief occupation was 
farming, but of that 
elementary sort usu- 
ally practised by un- 
civilized peoples, who 
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the Forest Guides and Leaders 


Scouts of Kenya 


Some of 


Chief Kinanjui is 


idea of scientific 
farming, natural and 
ficial fertilizers, than had Old Father Adam 
himself. All they knew that if they 
plot of fresh rich soil, capable 
of producing an 


naturally have no more 


with its use of arti 
was 
wanted a 
food, 


extra big crop of 


find it in the heart of the 
Naturally 


wanted to sow 


they would 
when 
they 


burnt 


therefore, 
their grain 
down and 


Virgin torest ’ 
ever they 


went into the forest, cut 
had reaped 
their 


spoilt land to move deepel and deepe into 


the trees, and as soon as they 


two crops or so would abandon 


the forest, leaving behind them a trail of 
destruction. Hence the young warriors had 
earned for themselves the name of Forest 
Destroyers 

rhis devastation of the countryside may 


eem like wantonedestructiveness on the part 
{ the tribesmen, but they acted not in any 


real spirit of mischief, but in simple ignor- 


ince of the consequence of their reckless 
demolition hey were untutored people, 
thoughtless, with the impatience of youth 
fulness. They did not realize that in destroy- 
ing the forest at this rapid pace they would 
one day be left without fuel to cook their 
food, o1 building material for their hut 


When I first went into their 
hed my tent on a hill known 


1 vranaries 


intry I pit 








ze “Takes 


eated in the centre, wearing the 
Forest Scouts, a green blanket with 2 white border, 





to the tribe as Muguga, 
which means a_ treeles: 
place—an apt description, 
for it commanded a view 
of a _ countryside 
lovely with 


ONCE 
sub-tropical 
woodlands, now bleak and 
bare. Here | daily held 
with the chiefs 
elders, and endeay 


impress 


meetings 
and 
oured to upon 
them the importance of 
tree-planting. Night after 
night they went away fully 
determined that some thing 


must be done, but not 
knowing how to begin, 
for, said they, we are old 
men, and what you re- 
quire 1s an army ol 
Morans, or young war 
iors, 
The Morans for thei 
part were little concerned 
vi with tree-planting, for 
of the Forest they were a care-free 


crowd, and were far more 


uniform of the 


interested im dancing—in 


fact, dancing had become 
almost an them. It was 
under the pretext of then, that | 
invited the clans to assemble at my camp. 
I had promised a prize of a fatted ox to 
Moran On the ap- 


full force 


obsession with 


dancing, 


the best-turned-out 


pointed day they turned up in 


They had come from widely separated vil- 
lages, and fell into ranks according to 
their order, clan by clan I shall never 
forget the way in which they rolled up. On 
they came in a constant stream, carrying 
theu pears and shields, as if prepared for 
battle They marched with proud dignity 


past my camp, and formed themselves into 
a little platform 
Silence 


ranks in front of 
vhich had been previously erected 
their own tongue I 
Men and warriors of 

rave come here to 


ordinary 


was called and in 


bade 
the Kikuvu 


for, 
them welcome 


Tribe, vou 


dance, and it is my wish that you should 
enjoy yourselves; but there is something I 
would first like to tell you. It is something 
very important for you all to know; it con- 
cerns everybody Do vou know that re- 


proach hangs over your head? In the past 
you have been known by the name of Forest 
loo long have you cut down 
and burnt the old forests to make your cul- 
tivations, j 


Destroyers. 


track of waste 


You must 


leaving great 
ground when you move onwards 
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all know that this cannot go on for ever. 
Already your women folk have to go two 
and three days’ journey to fetch fuel with 
which to cook your food. Soon there will 
be no more trees left. Ina little while I am 
going to call for volunteers, for men 
amongst you who will unite together to re- 
move the reproach from the tribe, and will 
promise before Ngai [the high God] to plant 
so many trees each year and take care of 
trees everywhere. No longer must men call 
you Forest Destroyers, but rather must you 
Jead the way and show other tribes how to 
plant trees and perpetuate the forest, whose 
well-being is bound up with yours,” 

The first volunteers were from amongst 
the Akiuru, or Mwesaga Clan, whose asso 
ciation with the forest is hereditary. One 
warrior confided in me that not many moons 
ago he had been summoned to the death-bed 
of his father, to hear the old man’s parting 
instructions, which had in the past been 
handed to him by his fathe1 It was given 
under the penalty of the curse invoked upon 
all those who failed in their performance of 
the instructions contained in the words of a 
dying man. The old man had said, “Guard 





“ 
On they came in a constant stream, carrying their spears and shields as if prepared for 


ba 
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well the trees which stand on yonder hill, 
for here Ngai communes with the spirits 
of great mea and trees.” It was not sur- 
prising that the Akiuru, the clan who had 
been bound by filial duty to preserve these 
woodland shrines—patches of ferest on tops 





of hills, where chiefs are buried—should be 
among the first to respond when volunteers 
were called for to remove the reproach 
of the name Forest Destroyers from their 
tribe. 

Phat day 500 volunteers came forward, 
and from them I picked fifty, mostly sons of 
chiefs and headmen, and tied a badge of 
membership upon their left wrist, to remind 
them of their vow. The badge is a small 
brass disc, bearing the design of a tree, 
with the words, “ \Watu wa miti,” the musi 
cal African equivalent for “The Men of the 
Trees.” This badge was tied on with a 
small kinyatta, or strap, with the colours, 
green and white, worked on in beads. 

Later was added to the simple ritual the 
well-known maxim of the Scouts, their 
golden rule of one good deed each day. 
\fter this first fifty no more volunteers were 


11 


called for, but every new member had to be 


ttle’ 


995 
«ad 
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proposed by one of the chiefs, all of whom 
had accepted the rank of Forest Guide. The 
Forest Guides are the equivalent of our 
Scout Masters, and I must explain that at 
first this rank was only given to chiefs, 
although it is now open to any member who 
has proved himself by introducing 100 other 
members into the ranks. It was important 
to safeguard the organization, and to enlist 
only those who had the ability to perform 
Volunteers were all yeomen 
Gradually there 





their promises. 
with a status in their land. 
came into being a simple yet impressive in- 
itiation ceremony. 

Imagine if you can for a moment a clear- 
ing in the heart of an African forest, the 
gay hues of the tropical foliage, with blaz- 
ing sunshine streaming through. Upon a 
great tree is tied the colours of the Forest 
Scouts—a white flag with the emblem of a 
green tree emblazoned upon it. In front of 





Young Warriors of Kikuyu, at one time Forest Destroyers, 
but who have now enlisted in the ranks 
the Trees. 
Photo: Dr, Arth 


the tree in the 


Forest Guides. 


lours stands the master of ceremonies, the 
the 


only white man present. First of all 


members prove themselves by holding forth 





formation of a square stand 
the old members, under the leadership of the 
Under the tree close by the 





their left hand, upon which has been tied 


the badge of membership. To make per- 
fectly certain that no outsiders are there the 
Forest Guides are asked, “Are all present 
true members?” They make a rapid survey 
of their ranks, and after a short pause the 
reply comes back, ‘‘All present are true 
The master of ceremonies then 
asks the question, “Is every man’s heart 
safi?” (meaning clean). Should any mem. 
ber have an unfulfilled obligation he cannot 
be said to have a safi heart, and is not 
allowed to be present at the ceremony, 


members.” 


The new members who desire initiation 
are now introduced, and are warned with 
seriousness of the consequences of lightly 
making promises which they are unable to 
Those who remain undaunted in 
their desire to join the ranks of The Men of 
the Trees then repeat the threefold promise : 


perform. 


“I promise before Ngai to do at least one 
good deed each day; to 
plant ten trees each year, 
and _ take of trees 
everywhere.” The badge 
of membership is tied on 


care 


to their left wrist, and 
the master of ceremonies 
reminds them of the 


colours of a Forest Scout. 
They are green and they 
are white; they 
that the new 
keep enshrined 
memory his 
plant trees, and they are 


are green 
member may 
in his 
promise t 


white because the heart of 
every Forest Scout must 
be “ safi.” 

All that now remains 1s 


the young initiate 
the secret sign and pass 
The secret sign is 
handshake, 
the 
the 


given 


to give 


word. 
a particular 
Ww hic h Sy nbolizes 
threefold promise ; 
password, whi h is 
into the right ear during 
the shaking of hands, 0 


of The Men of di ates way of oe 
This impressive ceremony 

usually has a tremendous 

effect upon the simple and 

impetuous heart of the African warrior, 


though at first he would not quite under- 
stand the idea of doing at least one g00? 
deed each day, and he would appear t 
be genuinely troubled when he failed to 
fulfil this part of his promise. The idea of 
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The inauguration ceremony of The Men of the Trees, when over 3,000 Morani, or 
young warriors, were present 


performing one unselfish act each day in the 
service of others was something new to the 
thoughtless, gaiety-loving Moran, and it 
took him some time to grasp the real mean- 
ing of this promise. 

Often in the evening, when they could 
not think of a better deed to do, Forest 
Scouts would come to the house of their chief 
and ask if they might be allowed to do some- 
thing to help, and a forest nursery was 
started, in which each member could plant 
outa number of young trees, which counted 
a his good deed until he had learned in his 
heart the meaning of service to others. It 
did not, however, take The Men of the Trees 
ery long to learn what was really meant 
wa good deed. One of them distinguished 
limself by his bravery during a fire, and the 
news was blazoned throughout the country 
ide as an example of what was meant by a 


really good deed. Ever since then many 
daring deeds have been accomplished in 
their endeavours to emulate this Scout; 
but perhaps more important still they are 
‘tarning to perform little acts of kindness 
and to cultivate the elementary principle 
of chivalry in the true s outing spirit. 
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The Men of the Trees are remarkably well 
organized on a simple but ingenious plan. 
The organization in the tribe is known as 
the Forest; the Forest is divided into dis 
tricts, each taking its name from the most 
important tree found to be growing in that 
district ; again divided into 
Branches, each Branch being in command 
of a local chief, who holds the rank of a 
Hence there are the Forest, 
The story of 


i 


these are 


Forest Guide. 
the Trees and the Branches. 
The Men of the Trees is almost like a fairy 
tale which has strayed somehow into real 
life. It seems almost too splendid to be 
true, but it is true; it is a splendid living 
reality. Although it started in Kenya 
Colony it is growing rapidly into an all 
African brotherhood, and the ideals of The 
Men of the Trees are penetrating into the 
most remote places of the great silent con 
tinent. 

Our own country and the rest of the so- 
called civilized world finds relief in inter- 
national games and the like, but games, 


apart from tests of individual skill and 
prowess, are themselves the product of an 
advanced civilization, and do not readily 
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provide a common meeting-ground for 
peoples to whom they are unfamiliar. The 


appeal must be to the imagination in the 
first instance at least, and it was with this 
that Forest Scout movement was 
inaugurated. From time to time The Men 
of the Trees come together for rallies, when 
they receive forest instruction. Often when 
the day’s work is done they gather round 
the camp fires in picturesque circles, and 


idea the 


chant weird rhythmic songs of the forest. 
These children of Nature seem to be al- 
ways happy, and their happiness is ex- 


pressed in their dancing. On these occasions 
their litthe women creep up in the firelight 
and select their favourite partners and join 
them in the dance. Towards midnight thei 
songs become livelier, and at length end 
in a grand finale; torches are kindled from 
the dying embers, and the dancers wend 
their way in single file, each man taking his 
partne! As I sit in my camp 
on these occasions their songs echo back to 
me from the distant hills, and I catch brief 
snatches, “When the rain comes we plant 
They are very sus 


tio her home. 
we plant trees.” 
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Forest Nursery at Kikuyu 


0 the evening when the Forest Scouts could not think of a hetter deed t », they wot 
plant out fifty young trees in a box Over 80,( trees were raised 
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ceptible to personal influence, and the most 
and the least we can do is to help them tc 
make life even happier and better. 
Whether for good or for bad, the inter 
of Western civilization with the 
primitive methods of comparative savagern 


ference 


has resulted in a state of flux and change, 
for which Europe is responsible; and we 
cannot be content until we have satisfied our 
consciences and assisted to their legitimate 
end the aspirations of a people who are in 
the early stages of a great awakening. But 
good guidance can smooth the path to know 
ledge, and remove many of the difficulties 
that in the As I have explained, 
the accredited and ostensible duty of The 


are way. 
Men of the Trees is to guard and protect 
their native woods, and to ensure that when- 
ever a tree is cut down or destroyed a new 
This idea is 
sufficiently valuable in itself, but beneath lie 
the ideal em- 
bodying the gradual uplifting of the African 
public mind and leading ultimately to th 
high level of , 


one is planted in its stead. 


foundations of a much wider 





citizenship, which is essentia 


to the well being of such an empire 
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HE winter had been a hard one. On 

Bear Mountain the snow lay three feet 

along the open slope—five and six feet 
deep in the gullies and hollows where it 
had drifted before the driving winds. And 
now, on the twelfth of March, it was falling 
again, thick flakes that settled in soft masses 
on the drifts beneath. 

From her window Ruth Bentley strained 
her eyes to the falling curtain of snow. It 
grew to a flurry as she watched. She could 
not make out even the line of wall across 
the way where the road passed the house in 
its zigzag course down the mountain to Ber- 
wick, five miles distant as the crow flies. 
From the window to the gulley beyond the 
toad lay the unbroken expanse of snow 
covering stone wall and road with even 
level. No team had passed the house for 


days... . This new storm would soon blot 
out even the { faint tracks in the drifts of the 
travel that had long gone by. A roaring 


wind swept down the mountain and shook 
the house and drove the scurrying snow 
across the window, and her eyes on the 
flurrying air shone with quick light. 

She would go out there in the midst of it 
—battle with the wind and feel the wet 
snow in her face. 

She turned, her look glowing. She would 
put on her thick scarf and heavier shoes 
and follow the path to the barn and see if 
Jim had finished milking. The path had 
ben kept open through the successive 
storms, and it stretched temptingly between 
the piled- up drifts on either side like a tun 
tel of escape for her. She drew a quick 
teath, and her glance on the driving snow 
lingered a little and a gentle smile irra 


diated it. . . . No, she would not go out 
there in the storm. The doctor had warned 
ler... . She listened to the kettle hum 


Ming on the stove behind her. 

She could barely see the path now 
through the drifting gusts. The whole yard 
Was shut off—only near the house the lat- 
tice-work Jim had put up for her roses last 


spring stood half chostly in the snow, and 
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in the sheltered corner of the porch there 
the little cedar tree he had brought down 
from the mountain at Christmas-time 
showed green. The flakes that etdied ip 
rested on the branching twigs like fluffs of 
pop-corn. . . It would be covered to the 
tip by morning if the storm kept up—it 
would stand there a little white tree shrived 
from head to foot in its garment of snow. 

It had seemed foolish to bring it down 
from the mountain just for her and Jim—it 
would have seemed foolish to anyone but 
Jim, but he had understood. He had 
strapped on his snowshoes and gone up the 
mountain and cut it and brought it down, 
and they had trimmed it together. Then 
they sat by the fire watching it in the 
light—dreaming of next Christmas, when 
the child would be with them. ... Her 
eyes on the little tree glowed to it and 
grew thoughtful. Her fingers on the win- 
dow counted, checking off the months 
May, June, July—one, two, three. ; 
Eight months from May till Christmas—the 
child would be watching the shining tree 
with them and laughing and clapping he1 
hands, 

Her own hands, pressed on the sill of the 
window, grew quiet. No, she would not 
go out in the storm that tempted her. She 
would take good care of herself and the 
life she shielded. . . . Her thought ran 
back a year—a year or more. It had been 
her life or the child’s a year ago, and no 
one was at fault—but she had never fot 
gotten Jim’s face looking down at the child 
that could not live. 

The kettle behind her hummed slowly. 
She turned with absent look. She was see- 
ing Jim’s other face—the night of the prom 
when they had danced till morning and 
stood for a minute by the open window 
looking up to the stars. His glance sought 
hers an instant and brought the stars down 
to her. 

“You are home-sick too,” he said quietly, 
“like me.” 

She gazed at him, startled. 
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He bent till his lips brushed hers and 
laughed, 

“Home-sick for the earth and the sky,” he 
said contentedly. “We will live in the 
country and have a houseful of children.” 

This was the way Jim asked her to marry 





him. 

They had danced the last dance and gone 
home through the cool dawn, and the next 
day Jim rearranged his course in college, 
changing over to the scientific department 
and special work in chemistry, and a final 
year at And they 
had bought the farm with a federal mort- 
gage and stocked it and refitted the house. 
There was a furnace that defied the cold 
sven of days like this, and a bathroom, and 
running water for the stock. They had not 
wanted for comforts. . . . She looked across 
to where the radio set and a telephone con- 
nected them with the outside world. 

There had seemed strangely little neea 
of the outside world. Life on the farm was 
always an adventure—full of wonder and 
things happening—not dead and stuffy and 
stale like the treadmill of city life eternally 
grinding money-and-work, work-and-money 
—always money, because in the city nothing 
can be had without money. But things hap- 
pened in the country—things they both cared 
for—that could not be bought with money 

the sky and clouds, for ever chang- 
ing, the earth springing to life, running 
rivulets of waser, trees in bud and bloom. 

The trees out there beyond the drifts 
would be covered with blossoms in May— 
and in May the child was coming. Her 
heart leaped—in May the trees would be 
filled with blossoms and birds singing. . . 
How she had feasted that first spring at the 
waking of the earth, the fluting of red- 
wings by the swamp, the call and creaking 
of the grackles in the locusts, bare up 
there in the snow, the first-heard bluebird 
calling, till it flashed to wings and dis- 
appeared, meadow larks and robins, and 
swinging in the orchard, the 
faintly green, then pink buds 
among the leaves, then open flame till the 
hills ran and the air stirred 
perfume, 

Jim was 
over there on the south slope. 


the agricultural school. 


orioles 

branches 
fire with 
going to set the peach orchard 
She could 
barely see the outline of the slope through 
the flying snow, but she could see the blos- 
soms and smell their fragrance. Jim would 


set the orchard there where she could see 
it from her window while she worked. 
would look up and see it. 


She 
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The kettle on the stove behind her boiled 


over and fizzed and she hastened to it. 
There was a step in the shed, the sound of 
snow being stamped off, and Jim was in the 
doorway. 

She looked up quickly. He had taken off 
his wet coat, and he came in ruddy and 
cold, exhaling life. 

“No supper!” he asked teasingly. Then 
he opened his arms and laughed. 
surrounded with the earth and sky. 


She was 


HEN supper was done, and the fire 
roaring up the chimney defying the 
roar Jim tuned in the 
radio and they listened with a sense of the 


outside, 


great company east and west gathered on 
the snow-bound hills listening with them. 

Now the room was quiet again, only for 
the storm against the window and the occa- 
sional snapping of a log. The fire had 
settled to steady glow. 

She brought her work-basket to the low 
chair by the table and took out a piece of 
white stuff and spread it on her lap. 

He looked over to it. 

“What’s that—what are you making?” 

“Just a dress—a christening robe, I think. 
Yes, it is a christening robe,” she decided. 
She held it up. 

“T thought you didn’t have to make things 
—you said you had enough, a drawerful o 
things.” He moved his hand. 

“Yes, I have.” She smiled a little, 
smoothing the fine stuff under her fingers. 
“It’s just tribute to her—something all her 
own, made just for her.” 


” 


She looked up and _ stopped, and he 
smiled. 

“And her name shall be Abigail!” he 
said. 


if it is a girl.” 


“No, Grace, I think 
*yust for her,’ 


“TI thought you said so 
he quoted. 

“Did 1?” Her look was tender and she 
smiled again, smoothing the stuff under het 
finge rs. 

The wind was rising, blowing a gale 
across the house. They turned and listened. 
He reached for his pipe. 

“Put on more wood, Jim.” She gave a 
little shiver. 

He brought the wood and rearranged the 
sticks that smoked a second in a downward 
draught, then the flame rushed up the chim- 
ney and roared again. 


She watched it with qutet eyes. No, she 
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did not nced to sew... . Some day when 
the snow was gone she would bring down 
the little garments from the drawer and 
wash and air them. . . . Some time in April 
she would do it, before she went down to 
the hospital. The doctor wanted her to 
come eatly—yes, two weeks early at léast, 
he said. He had made arrangements for 
her in the hospital. There must be no risk 
this time he told her. 
There would be dan- 
ger in amy case, even 
if things went well, 
and she must be there 
early. She mused on 
it, looking into the 
fire... 

But she was not 
thinking of the dan- 
ger. She was seeing 
the child’s head on 
Jim’s arm. ... A 
startled look crossed 
her face and_ she 
leaned back. Her 
hands came together a 
minute in quick clasp, 
then they loosened 
and she seemed to 
listen to the wind.... 
The startled look left 
her face slowly, only 
a little question re- 
mained in it like a 
shadow as she listened 
to the wind and the 
sound of the storm. 
She glanced across 
the table. 

Jim, his pipe in his 
fingers, sat bent a 
little forward, his face 
thoughtful. . . . She liked to watch him 
like this, forgetful of her—miles away, a 
boy’s face with the man’s strength showing 
through. She breathed a little sigh of 
content. 

He looked across. 
said, 

“No—just happy.” 
He smiled and leaned forward and lighted 
his pipe. Then he stood by the mantel 


“Tired?” he 


looking down at her, watching her hands. 

In the hallway they could hear the collie 

stretched across the door breathing heavily 
and the sleet sting on the window. 
“Better let Shep sleep inside to-night,” 
he said. 
“Yes.” She stirred slightly. 


** When supper was done 
Jim tuned in the radio” 
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“A car could not get through to-night, 
could it?” she said quickly. 

He turned and looked at her. 

“From Berwick, I mean,” she explained. 

He laughed gently. “ You must be dream- 
ing, child. No car will get through to us 
for six weeks yet—maybe not then—worst 
drifts in twenty years.” 

“Yes,” 





The breath of sigh that escaped 





Drawn by 
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did not reach him. He leaned forward and 
knocked his pipe on the andiron and cleaned 
it and took up the book they were reading 
together. He found the place and his voice 
went on with even rhythm to the overtone 
of the roar in the chimney. 

But she did not hear the words he read. 
The startled look in her face was deepening. 
Now and then her glance sought the quiet 
figure across the table, as if it asked a be- 
wildered question under and through the 
rhythm of the words. 

The clock struck ten and he put down the 
book and stretched his arms. “T'll take a 
look at the stock, then we’ll go to bed.” 

She watched him light the lantern and 
open the door to the hallway. Shep sprang 
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up and barked, and they went out together, 
and she heard them in the shed, Jim talking 
to the dog as he drew on his heavy boots 
and his and cap. Then his 
voice receded through the storm along the 
path. She could hear the dog’s bark muffled 
by the snow. 

Suddenly her hand clinched a little. She 
got up with quick step and crossed to the 
table where the telephone stood and called 
a number sharply. Her face grew pale as 
it waited. 

Presently the doctor’s voice responded, 
quiet and reassuring. Then she spoke 
swiftly and waited again, her distended eyes 
on the wall over the clock, unseeing, her 
face listening breathless to the voice that 
travelled, quiet and unhurried, through the 
storm. She was not to worry, it told her. 

She imagined things and the storm 
made her nervous, but she Was not to worry. 
To-morrow when the storm let up she could 
come down to Berwick. . No we trying 
to yet through to-night. No one could get 
through to-night, man or beast. He was at 
the hospital himself, waiting for a sleigh to 
take him home, had been waiting since dark, 
probably to spend the night there—his car 
stalled, no street cars running, the whole 
town tied up. .. . Then his voice questioned 
her again and reassured her, and she hung 
up the receiver, curiously comforted. 

Yes, she had imagined it. Of course she 
Then a start caught her and 
she bit her lip. Her hand gripped on the 
edge of the table and she stood staring he- 
fore her. After a moment the colour came 
back to her face. She moved and picked up 
the bit of sewing from the table and looked 
at it. Her fingers folded it gently and put 
it in the basket. 

When Jim came in, brushing off snow, she 
sat gazing into the fire, her hands folded in 


put on coat 


imagined it. 


her lap. He came over to the blaze and 
held out his hands to it. 

“Regular blizzard,” he said. “Not quite 
so cold, but snowing hard.” 

‘Is everything all right out there?” She 


asked the question quietly to put off asking 
any other question. 

Not a word to Jim. 

“Everything snug as a said 
“That siding makes 
things tight, and the floor in old Tobey’s 
stall Tobey’s got a re ; 
She looked up quik k 
again. 

“Could 


drum!” he 


contentedly. new 


gular parlour.” 


ly, her face was pale 


Tobey get through, do you 


think ? 
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Not 


“Get through that floor? 
he laughed. 


much !” 


“Through—to Berwick, I mean.” 

He stared at her, then the stare broke. 
He came over and knelt by her. . . . “What 
is it, Ruth?” 

“Nothing—maybe nothing. I called up 
Dr. Homer. He said I imagine things with 
the storm. 9 

Their eyes met gravely. 

“Suppose I don’t imagine,” she whispered. 
“Could Tobey make it?” 

“Make it!” He laughed. “Of 
he could make it!” He stood up. 
done it a dozen times this winter.” 

“Ves... but. it’s a bad night!” 

“Don’t you worry!” His hand was on 
her shoulder. “We can get to Berwick all 
right if we have to.” 

“But”—his bewildered look turned t 
her—“it’s not to be in March; it’s in May,’ 
His hand whirled to the blustering storm 
and they listened. 


course 


“ He's 


“Not much May about that,” he said 
thoughtfully. She leaned against him, her 
eyes quiet. 

“It’s all right,” she murmured. “Of 


course it’s all right; only I just fancied ——” 

“Well, you fancy something else for a 
few weeks longer!” 
hand patted her shoulder. 
the look in his 
listening to the wind out there, measuring 
its strength. 


he laughed, and his 
But she did not 


see eyes above her head, 


Ill 
IM was shaking down the furnace—the 
jar seemed to shake the whole house— 
would he never finish? And now he 


was putting on coal. 

He glanced at her sharply as he came up 
the She was leaning back in her 
chair, her face very pale. She nodded with 
out speaking, and he turned quickly. 


stairs. 


“All right! Take you down—in ten 
minutes.” 
She watched him bring blankets and 


spread by the fire and fill the hot-water bags 
and her muffler 
Then she heard him whistling in the shed, 
and presently the jingle of quick bells and 


get out heavier coat and 


old Tobey’s stamping hoofs on the boards 
of the shed floor. . . . Jim had driven unde! 
the shed, that would make it easier to get 
to the She dreaded getting out 
to the sleigh in the storm. She needed all 
She 


sleigh. 


her strength, every ounce of strength. 


would not let the storm beat them. 




















How quiet Jim’s voice’ was soothing the 
horse. 

He came in laughing and glowing and 
cast a glance at the blankets by the fire 
and went through to the next room. When 
he came out a mattress sprawled over his 
shoulders, trailing on either and tripping 
him, She stared. 

“But we can’t. It won’t go in the sleigh!” 
she said. 

“Ym taking the bob-sled. . Of all the 
awkward things!” he grumbled as the mat- 
tress slid and escaped him. “Why can’t 
they make ’em with straps to hold on by?” 

She watched him, half smiling, and 
presently he was buttoning on her thick 
leggings and winding the scarf about her 
neck and lifting her in his arms—and 
through the opening of the shed she saw the 
whirling storm and old Tobey’s head bent 
to. it. 

Then she was lowered to the mattress and 
the blankets were drawn securely around 
her. “Quite a ride you're going to have, 
Mrs, Bentley!” he murmured as he strapped 
in the blankets. 

“Whoa, there!” Tobey’s feet stamped on 
the boards and Jim went forward and 
soothed the tossing head and patted a 
quivering flank and adjusted a strap and 
came back to her. She stirred a little. 

“You're sure we can get through, Jim?” 

“Sure as fate. All comfortable there?” 

“Wonderful!” She saw beyond the open 
ing the wildness of the night. He bent and 
kissed her, and his fingers were buckling a 
tarpaulin above her head. He drew the last 
buckle in place and left her. 

“Just you wait a minute,” he called. He 
was in the house and she heard his voice 
at the telephone, and then close beside her 
again, 

“All right, my dear!” He climbed in 
with his snowshoes. 

“But”—she started—“I forgot mother. 
She'll be calling us up; she will worry!” 

“Not when Central tells her we’re away 
for the night—back to-morrow,” he chuckled. 

“Clever Jim! So that was what you were 
telephoning ?” 

“That and one or two other things,” he 
plied. “Get up, Tobey!” Old Tobey’s 
hells jingled. The runners grated on the 
floor of the shed—and the bob-sled slid 


forward 
; Q 
a 


And in the hospital at Berwick the night 
ise was hurrying to make ready a room 
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; Through the wind and snow the hos 
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pital strained its ears to hear the sound of 
sleigh bells. They knew while they listened 
that they would never hear them... . 

But the voice had come over the wire, 
steady and quiet... “Better have a room 
ready, we're starting now.” And the hos- 
pital knew that somewhere on the hills the 
man and the woman and a new life were on 
the way. 


IV 


N the darkness under the tarpaulin she 

heard Jim’s voice guiding old Tobey and 

the bells jingling softly, and felt the 
plodding pull on the sled that moved with- 
out jar through the snow in the yard. 

They were through the gateway now, graz- 
ing the post on the right with a jolt that 
caught her breath an instant. She felt Jim’s 
hand on the tarpaulin holding it firm. 

“All right?” he asked. 

“All right!” She had no fear, only a 
little prayer for the road ahead. . . . They 
were in the highway now, feeling out a 
path. Above the sheltering tarpaulin she 
heard the heave and surge of the wind and 
the blinding fury of the storm, but no breath 
penetrated to her, wrapped in the darkness. 
Jim’s voice was singing, urging the old 
horse with soft calls a little under his 
breath. The sled slipped through the snow, 
sinking into deep drifts and out to level 
going again. Only by a halting pull on the 
reins or a dead stop did she know the diffi- 
culties of the road. 

She dozed a little in the darkness, and 
suddenly she was awake with a start. 

What was wrong? What had happened? 
Were they down to the hospital—had they 
reached Berwick ? 

She half started and tried to stir, and 
listened. Jim was out there in front of the 
sled, he was doing something, speaking 
coaxingly, then a word of sharp command 
and muttered words, and silence. 

The darkness grew tense about her. Pain 
engulfed her; it enfolded her a minute and 
flung her free. She gasped. Jim was 
back at the sled, she felt him fumbling be- 
side her, and turned her face a little. 

*Tim?” 

“Yes.” His hand reached over and patted 
her. He was lifting out the snowshoes, 
swinging them in his hand. “All right, are 


vour” 


“Ves.” The word caught, and she lay 
ilent a long minute. “Where are we, Jim? 
Are we almost there?” 
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“Half-way down, I guess, not quite. By 
the old sawmill, you know.” 

“Oh! can we hurry a little?” 

“We are going to now.” The voice was 
a little grim. “It has stopped snowing, you 
know. I can see lights ahead.” 

“Oh, let me look!” She raised herself. 
She forgot everything but the lights. There 
was no pain, nothing but the lights while 
Jim unbuckled the strap of the tarpaulin 
and lifted her. She saw first the stars above 
her and the moon struggling with clouds, 
then Jim’s face, and down below them, as in 
a great white lake, the lights of the town 
twinkling like stars. Her gaze held them, 
breathless. 

“How far is it, Jim? 

“Oh, two or three miles maybe,” he said. 
He bent to her and scanned her face. 
‘You're holding out all right?” 

“Oh, yes!” She laughed faintly, and he 
reached to the tarpaulin. “No, don’t put it 





” 


back!” She stayed his hand. “Don’t put 
it back. I like to see the stars.” 
“All right. But it’s cold, you know. 


You'll get chilled.” 

“No. I want the stars!’ 

He went back to the horse and she counted 
stars. Doggedly at first, then with relief 
and little gasps. It was going now, 
it was better now, easier counting stars. 

What could Jim be doing out there so 
long ? 

She felt a trembling of the sled, a short 
panting breath and floundering in the snow 
and Jim’s voice speaking soothingly. 
She strained her He had the 
by the bridle and was leading it towards 
the dark opening of a shed there by the mill. 

The wind had gone down and she could 
the tinkle of water on the frozen dam. 
The sleigh bells jangled. 

Tobey had fallen! 

Over the edge of the hill she looked down 
at the lights of Berwick and closed her eyes, 
and everything went away. 

Out of deep darkness, far down, Jim’s 
voice was calling, and she strove to open her 


’ 


eyes. horse 


hear 


eyes. . And she saw he was close beside 
her, holding a flask to her lips. 
“Swallow!” he commanded sharply. How 
bright his eyes were, close to hers! 
Her throat 
tracted, then it burned with fiery warmth. 
He watched her 
‘I told you you'd be cold,” he said. 


She swallowed slowly. con 


narrowly. 


‘I was not cold!” she gasped. He drew 
the blankets about her and tucked them in 
and touched her cheek. 
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“Now, no more fainting, remember ! ” 
He turned away. 
“But—Jim?” 


He looked back to her. She saw dimly 
that he was wearing his snowshoes, , . He 
was going for help. He was leaving her— 
alone ! 

“Jim!” she called again. He came back. 
His hand rested on the tarpaulin, 

“You are not going, Jim?” 

He “Tobey’s done up—in the 
shed there. He'll have to take his chance 
—with the rest of us.” 

She heard bells jingle out in front. She 
turned her eyes. Jim, fussing at a strap, 
buckling it about his waist, stood with bent 
head. 

Then suddenly she knew the sled was in 
. . . The little cedars 
sped past her up the hill- hemlock, with 
heavy snow branches, brushed her face... 
in the thills Jim’s bent back 

She saw her junior prom at 


nodded. 


motion, going swiftly. 


and ahead 
pushed on. 
college and dancing pumps, boys and girls 
gliding the polished floor, Jim’s 
dancing pumps, patent leather, how they 
twinkled and jingled on the floor! . . . They 
were through the wood now, the hemlocks 
had flocked away and the lights grew clearer 
down She watched them brighten, 
and her ear droned to a sound of bells—and 
she knew suddenly she had been hearing 
them all the way through the hemlocks, with 
the little cedars rushing up the hill. She 
had thought dimly they were Jim’s pumps 
dancing through the snow, but they were 
only old Tobey’s bells on Jim’s shoulders 
jingling as he went, and slid on grimly on 
doing Tobey’s job and 


ove! 


there. 


his long snowshoes, 
jingling Tobey’s bells. 
Somewhere below a clock chimed. She 
counted the strokes in her dream—one, two, 
three—and the little sleigh bells jingling. 
. .. The bob-sled slid faster down the hill— 
all the dancing stars and Jim’s eyes and the 
dancing pumps. ... There were blossoms on 
the hill—she could smell the perfume now 
—the bells and then suddenly 
stopped. 

There were faces about her, lights stream- 
ing from the door, voices speaking fast, 
sharp commands, and her mattress was lifted 
from the sled and borne up the 
steps, with just a glimpse of Jim’s face as 
He was drawing his 


jingled 
o 


she was 


him 
hand across his forehead and breathing fast. 

She heard the bells on his shoulders 
Then she heard 


she went past 


slightly stir as he moved. 
no sound 

















She 
vere 


on 
and 


She 
wo, 
ing. 
l— 

the 
son 
now 
enly 


eam- 
fast, 
ifted 


3 Then 
*n suddenly sh 
ahead : y she knew the sled , a 
n the thills Jim’ sled was in moti 
s Jim's bent back otion, and 
pushed on” 
. E. 8 Hodgson 
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E stood in the thills, his back bent, 
H panting a little; his eyes still 


watched the group going up the 
steps. Someone loosed the bells and un- 
buckled the strap from his waist. He 
stepped out of the thills. 

“Much obliged,” he nodded. He kicked 
off his snowshoes and went up the path to 
the door. On the right of the hall was a 
waiting-room. He looked in and hesitated 
a second and went in. A chair stood facing 
the door and he sat down, his hands hang- 
ing between his knees. He looked straight 
before him, unseeing. 

A night nurse passed the door and looked 
in. She hurried away and returned pres- 
ently with a glass on a tray. 

“Drink this!” she said. 

He swallowed it obediently. There were 
coffee and rolls on the tray, and she 
motioned to them as she went out. 

“Better eat something. You will need 

it.” 
He drank the coffee in swift gulps and 
pushed back the cup. His gaze, turned to 
the door, had an arrested look that listened. 
But no one passed the door and no sound 
came. Somewhere outside he heard a clock 
strike. It called out in the stillness, a 
muffled challenge, and ceased, but there 
was no response. . . . No sound in the 
snow-enwrapped world, no sound in the 
white-swathed hospital. His hands clinched 
a little. 

He looked up dully. 

The doctor was in the door. He came 
in and put a hand on the tense shoulder. 

“All right!” he said. 

Jim looked up. The doctor had seen the 
same look in eyes that waited while a knife 
probed. His hand on the shoulder tight- 
ened, 

“It’s a girl—yes,” more quickly, 
“she is all right. She is sleeping now. 
She came through bravely.” 

The throat gulped and swallowed. The 
face fell forward to the arms crossed on 


fine 


the table. 








After a minute he looked up. 


; “1 guess 
I’m pretty sleepy,” he said. 


But the eyes were not sleepy. They 
shone with deep stillness. 

“T suppose I couldn’t see her?” 

“Why—yes.” He hesitated. “She js 


asleep, you know.” 

“I know. But I’d like to just—look at 
her—if I might.” 

The doctor drew back. He led the way 
past half-opened doors that screened off 
stillness and dim lights to a closed door. 
He turned the knob with noiseless hand. 
The young man stepped in. Somewhere 
from another room a child’s cry came, 

He lifted his head, but his eyes were on 
the huddled figure on the bed. 

The nurse came forward, her finger to 
her lip. 

“She is asleep,” she whispered. 

He nodded. His look engulfed the room 
and the figure exhausted in sleep. 

He drew back a little and followed the 
doctor from the room. In the hall he 
turned to him. 

“She’s all right, doctor? 

“Right as rain—and a fine girl!” He 
held out his hand to him. “You did the 
right thing. It was a chance in a thov- 
sand, and you took it. You've saved them 


” 


both.” 
“Had to!” The young man’s eyes 
smiled. But behind the smile the eyes 


waited, grave, watchful—the eyes: of a 
thousand young men encircling the globe. 
In a flash the doctor saw them, saw the 
look, and a thousand thousand young men 
the world over standing guard at the door 
of life. 
“We'll 
presently. 
“That’s good!” 
“T’ll have to get 
to be tended to.” 
Ten minutes later a figure on snowshoes 


take good care of her,” he said 


The young man nodded. 
back now.  Stock’s got 


was passing up the hill road, mounting the 
drifts and passing them with swift strokes. 
Up on Bear Mountain the cattle were wait- 
ing to be fed. 
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On the ski-ing slopes 
of Wengen 


In the Land of 
Winter Sports 


QO quote the immortal humorist, 

Mark Twain: “What a change has 

come over Switzerland and, in fact, 
all Europe during the last century. Seventy 
or eighty years ago Napoleon was the only 
man in Europe who could really be called 
a traveller... . Now everybody goes every- 
where.” And certainly within the last 
twenty-five years there is no country in 
Europe which has had such a large share 
of the tourist traffic, not only in summer, 
but also in winter, as Switzerland. 

A few weeks spent annually at an in- 
vigorating winter sports centre in the Alps 
is becoming a regular feature of English 
life. Perhaps it is the “spell which people 
find in the Alps, and in no other moun- 
‘aims—that strange, deep, nameless in- 
fluence which, once felt, cannot be forgotten 
—once felt leaves behind it a restless long- 
Ing to feel it again, a longing which is like 


° 
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Glories of Switzerland 
By 
Judith Ann Silburn 


home sickness; a grieving, haunting yearn- 
ing which will plead, implore and persecute 
till it has its will.” Perhaps it is the fas- 
cination of climbing in the snow. The 
illimitable expanse of snow tracts gives one 
a pioneer feeling of adventure, a sense of 
longing to do something great. One ex- 
periences a little of that wonderful en- 
thusiasm and courage which must have in- 
spired discoverers of untrodden lands, those 
fearless explorers who have helped to trace 
the map of Europe. 

Undoubtedly one of the richest gems of 
Switzerland’s hoard of beauty is the Bernese 
Oberland. From the tourist centre of Inter- 
laken, take the Bernese Oberland Bahn to 
the beautiful Liitchinen Valley of Lauter- 
brunnen. Here a wonderful mountain rail- 
way winds its way up through scenery which 
surpasses the power of language to the little 
mountain village of Wengen, the popular 
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winter resort of ski 
ers. 

It is not) strange 
that Wengen during 


the past fourteen 
years should have 
stood the test as a 
beau ideal of winter 
sports centres, for it 
has such a wonderful 


variety of charm and 
sO 


ot 
scenery. Its 


many advantages 
and 


splendid 


climate 


atmospheric conditions 
and abundance of sun 
shine, which can 


hardly be rivalled in 





Italy, make it a pet 
fect health resort in 
winter-time from the 
end of December to 


It is almost unbeliev- 
to those who have not spent a winter 
holiday “Uf Wang” that during the 
midday sun it is literally possible to sit out 


the end of Fel ruary. 
able 


der 


of doors without a coat and bake, This, 
however, is easily explained. ‘Vengen rests 


on a flat mountain shelf and is protected by 


the steep bluff of the Miannlichenfluh from 
any 


cold winds or draughts. 


There is no denying it. Wengen is 


situated in the finest mountain scenery in 


Switzerland From there 
\lpine beauties. 
the dignified and stately Jungfrau, 


Monch, 


every view-point 
IS a Magnificent d 


‘I he re 1s 


of whom poets sing; the Eiger, the 


isplay of 








} 


and the needle 


aW 
lichen Ridge 
splendid view « 
brunnen Valle 


stretching ay 


desire ? Standin 
we have, in as 
tion f en 
glorious he 
chasms, ‘ I 
snow, and picture 


about the 




















Curling at Wengen 








Ski-jumping at Jungfrauschanze 


of the Silberhorn 
1e south; the Mann- 
north; and below a 
vely Upper Lauter- 
more n the ey 
‘ m ntain terra 
ince ire combina 
m I 1 pean 

I walls da 

ed VW Sla 

den lets de 













r The Glorious 
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\ 
A “tailing "’ party setting out 
and guides are supplied for his sports. No conveys the tourist through the 
wonder Switzerland is the winter paradise Ménch and Jungfrau by means of a 
of the English. to a height of 11,480 feet. This tunnel 1s 
one of the most wonderful engineering fe 
The Tinkle of Sledge Bells i aelRaie, ell celica ei cdl 

In winter the snowy slopes of Wengen rock to Jur ; raul . a It to lila \ 
echo to the tinkle of sledge bells. rhe to build and cost 480.000 It is ten § 
musical sound of “Acht6éong” is heard on wide and fourteen fect hich Arriving at 
all sides as merry parties of tobogganers Jungfraujoch, the highest ratio Staten i 
whiz past on the crisp snow ot ski-ers leap Fey, ype, another wonderful panorama 
over the ground on their “seven-league  optained of the Central Alps and | 1rope’s ’ 
boots.” Luging, ski-ing and snow cycling greatest glaci fin the snow plateau of 
are the methods of locomotion in Alpine Jungfrau} the touriet hos ‘time fer an 
villages, and Wengen possesses some very enjoyabl walk before returning to Wengen. 
fine toboggan runs, one of over three miles Y 
in length from Wengernalp to Wengen. The Alpine “ Yodel” 

Ski-ers are in their element here, for From Scheid g the ki-er has a choice 
Jungfrauschanze, a little above Wengen, is of routes home He an, if he wishes, 
one of the finest ski-jumps in existence. As return vii Grindelwald, or he can come 
there are five sports trains running daily traight down the Wengernalp If his 
from Wengen, ski-ers can go up to thei guide is ob r he may perhaps be 
destination on the Wengernalpbahn instead “vodelled on tl vay Mark if 
of tiring themselves walking, and if they describes the Alpine “yodel”’ as “a sort of 
wish to go farther up, where the snow quaint © commit ng of b one and 
deeper, they can continue on the train to falsetto,” and this is perhaps the best a 
Scheidegg. From here can be seen the cription one could give of it 
Grindelwald Valley and other views of the In addition 1 n advantages 
Oberland Giant \t this point the electri Wengen | large 4 
Wengernalp Railway joins up with th quare feet it . and many are tl 
famous Jungfraubahn, Furope highest rail attraction ! ni Sh ) music, 

ul The Tunefrau Railway ts an elect ee hocke 2 1 nkhana and ie 
og-wheel line, six miles in length, which carnivals are only a few of them 
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IN THE 


LAND OF WINTER SPORTS 





Winter sporting might be described as a 
holiday of perpetual amusement, Outdoor 
sports during the days, competitions, “tail- 
ing” excursions, conducted ski-ing expedi- 
tions and a round of gaicties during the 
evenings, of dances, concerts, play parties, 
fancy dress balls and whist drives are all 
carefully planned and organized by a 
thoughtful “Kurverein.”’ There is a friendly 
camaraderie between hotel proprietors, 
which means that instead of being tied to 
one hotel the visitor has the run of nearly 
all of them! Only in Switzerland could 
this happen ! 


The Question of Expense 

Much has been said of the delights of a 
winter sports holiday, but little has been 
mentioned concerning the expense of one 
As a matter of fact, a fortnight or three 
weeks “at the winter sports” is not at all 
expensive, unless, of course, one likes to 
make it so. Hotels in Wengen, for instance, 
all have their fixed terms arranged by the 
“Kurverein.” The hotel tariff covers all 
meals and afternoon tea. The “sports tax” 
includes admission to rinks, luge runs and 
ski-ing fields, and cost of bands for danc ing 
and indoor amusements. Guides have a 
fixed tariff, and one guide is generally 
shared by several persons. If ski-ers want 
to take lunch out with them, most hotels 


arrange for this without extra charge. 
Luges and toboggans are supplied by many 
of the hotels, and skis and ski-boots, also 
skates, can be hired at so much per week. 
It is thus possible to know beforehand 
exactly what one’s holiday is going to cost, 
which is a great advantage. 


The Glorious Air of the Mountains 
Many people who have not tried a holiday 
in Switzerland during the winter season 
have an idea that “to do the winter sports ” 
one must be proficient in either ski-ing or 
skating. Never was there a greater mistake 
made! Very few of the visitors at these 
Winter sports resorts are proficient. A vast 
number are mere novices ; but even 
amateurs in the art of ski-ing can manage 
to get plenty of amusement out of this fas- 
cinating “sport”? after a few days’ per- 
severance on the “nursery slopes.” 

Those who have never experienced it can 
form no conception of the _ infectious 
“Christmas party spirit” which takes hold 
of the winter sportsman once he gets out 
into this wonderful winter atmosphere. 
Joyous health pulsates everywhere. Cares 
are left behind. Aches and pains disappear 
as if by magic. The glorious champagne air 
inspires one to be energetic. The old 
become young, the young remain young! 


o 
] 


Everyone plays. 
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\VORLDLY (jOODS 


__Sophie kerr | 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING INSTALMENTS 


Errir Moore is a product of Connersville, a little place somewhere in the United States. She 











receives the usual country-town education, her best friend being Alice Mickleham Al fat 
suddenly makes a great deal of money some fortunate speculation, and decid to ve aw 
from Connersville, and go to the city So Effie loses her best frie A ly wi 
her mother di ind after a short while her father decides to re-m Effie f can : 
Stay at home, and having taken an extra “ business course,” tells tl that 
city. Her mother has left her a itttle money, and with this she st wn Ww 
life. She fails at first to get a job, and is reduced to her last pe \ tely 
a situatiou as typist to a man who is a crank on spelling, but otherw I g 

Effie finds friends in the city—-Veevee and Louise—and the thre girls, being tired of 
commonplace boarding house, decide to set up a flat of their own 

It is just when they are about to move into the new little pla that Effie meets Walter Ost 
and promptly falls in love with him. The romance rums its cour quit moothly, and they 
married, Walter anticipating an increase of salary in view of this fact He comes |! 
greatly perturbed that his expectation has not been realized. 


PART Ill your regular salary, didn’t you—th 
HE relief of the announcement was to you've been getting?” 
me almost fantastic. “Oh, Walter “Oh, that—yes I got that B 








is that all! Good heavens, I thought can’t live on that He | l 
you were ill!” I pulled him to a chair, _ bills, flung it on the tabl “ There 
sat on the arm of it, drew his drooping I picked up the money and sl 
head against my breast. “Tell me about back into his pocket. “We can liv 
it, dearest.” I said. “We've got to Come, let’ 
He began, gulping the words: “It’s not lunch, and then we’ll talk it all ov 
fair, Effie; it’s not fair, They’ve done it see how we stand, Don’t worry—don’t look, 
for all the other fellows—-all of them. so miserable, deat We'll man ] 
Old Prayd called me in and said—” (this only for six month 
was hard to tell) “ said my work wasn’t He was so hurt, so wounded and 
all thev had h pr 1 that I hadn’t hattered that nstinctively I hid my \ . 
developed ... that they weren’t giving any- shock and surprise and simulated a rag 
one an increase just now, anyway. . but I did not feel It was in 1 t 
that in six months—if I showed sufficient that they should ve done this to Wz 
results... . In six months! Did you eve simply incredibl Walter, the all power- 
hear of anything so mean—so rotten: ful; Walter with the brilliant futul 
‘lL never did! It’s abominable! It’s which he was advancing so surely, so 
outrageous !” I championed him, flaming, I fidently. I pictured Prayd as a scheming 
could have kicked Pravd and all those villain, eater with j 1 of W: 
wretched persons in power who had so youth and pron Y¢ t 
wronged him, made him suff I forced m to eat 1 lunch 
It just about did for me to come home him, petted and joled him all 
and tell you, Effie. Ettie . dear . meal, and yugnt 
t You countin on this id pencil an I wo 
expr And it’s not fa 1 tell both fe t } x ly 
we ) j ’ 1 « Ww 
; \ T inte ed, my mind urged \ hav to d t—y 
late need You t know lL’y 
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In times of emotional stress meaningless 
details always stand clear, imprint them- 
selves on the memory. I will remember to 
the end of my days that hot, listless after- 
noon, the weight of the still air, the dis- 
couraged droop of Walter’s shoulders, the 
let pencil in his hand. | 


gleam of the sca 
loved Walter’s hands, strong, supple, firm. 
a kind ot he Iplessness, 


Now I saw in them 
just as I saw it in the dreary beaten glance 
he turned toward me 1 felt a most un 


worthy twinge of annoyance about 
elance, 

“Don’t, Walter,” I begged. “Don’t look 
as if you were on your way to the guillo- 
tine. Heaps of worst things could happen 
than this.” 

His underlip assumed a 
slightly sullen line. * You 
don't know what we're up 
against,” he said in an in- 
jured tone, “or the humili 
ation this is to me. Every- 
body in the office will 
know it. I've a great mind 
to go out and look tot 
something better.” 

“Now, come on.” J 
coaxed him. “Put down 
the rent first. It’s the big 


t 


Rent. Food Instal 
ment payments 


¢ 


Gas and 
electricity. And Walter's 
lunches and car faves. 
“T'll’walk,” I said, “eve ry- 
where | need to ‘ 

What next Oh, ves 
laundry. ] had a brilliant 
idea. “Just for your shirts 
and collars. 1 can do up 
everything else.” 


“T can’t let you do the 


ishing ,” he protest d. 
“I'd like to know how 
you'll stop me,” | said, 
with my arm fast around 
his neck, 

We tw poor babes in 
the wood of financial de 
pression eyed our _ list 
anxiously, It was mount- 
Ing up abominably. 

“We've for rotten the 
charwoman,” said Walter. 

“TH do the cleaning 
myself.” I declared with 
spirit, “I'm not going 
to pay anybody two dol- 


“*You'll be 


WORLDLY GOODS 





lars and a half a day while I’m able- 
bodied and we're so hard up. Isn't 
it lucky we don’t need any clothes right 
away?” : 

“But, Effie, I don’t think we ought to do 
without the charwoman, and I don’t want 
feel 


you to do the washing. It makes me 


rotten to think of it. 
‘Add up, then, and let’s see how we come 
out,” I temporized. 


\s the figures began to take their places 


at the foot of the column, I knew that I 
leaning and 


must not only undertake the g 
washing, but must economize in other ways 
beside, 

“That’s awful,’ said Walter, as the 


final total appeared. dt hl in it over and 





per- 
sonally liable, 


eh ?'"—p. 248 
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see if I havent made a mistake some 
where.” 
But I knew he hadn't. “It certainly 


t 


doesn't 


dentist 


leave much tor the pictures and tht 


rst is a luxury and the 


Sut the fi 


second only a potential necessity. Walter, 
we can do it; I know we can; and nobody 
need ever know a thing about it Phe 
instalment payments won't go on so very 
long, you see And I can save a dollar a 


week on what we ¢ allowed lol 
Walter had been staring at the 1 


pencilled fig Now he 


on the table and his head on them 


Ire 
arms 


“If you knew how it makes me feel to heat 
you talk about d ing the cle aning and 
the washing and buying cheaper food 
wus Eftie! I promised to ¢ Ve 1 eve 
thing. ee 

I would not let him go on. Something 


strong and sweet counselled my heart. I 


saw that it was not enough tor me to do 
the dr ldgery bear the privations 5 Ion t 
also spare him the knowledge of then 

If I was silent about them, put them in 
the background, he would not remember 
for long. Men are like that. Well, I would 


felt such tender, willing lovalty to 


need for service that wou 
him, that I c 
tears; but I 
f tear ] for he would misinterpre 
I'll Save ever) 
“And [ll work 
I won't 
slip by me again, you bet you 
me wi 


cent 
I can, dear, ] 
harder 
let 


than any man 
anvthing 
made 


i 


what there had been before that had slippe 1 
by him “Oh, Effie, Pll do everythin 

everythin What a bum I am to let you 
in for this; but I was so s1 e, so confident. 


, l 
It’s the meane st, 


He went 


back = S> . 

“We'll make a game of it,” I said 
“We'll take just so much money each day 
to live on. Every night we'll see how much 
we've beaten the game. And we are going 
to beat it.’ I felt very strong, very 
courageous, that I could do and dare an\ 
th y everyth y to keep Walt Irom 

h despal such abysmal depths, yet I 

( tld not wishing that he would brac« 

up a little nd plan for the future instead 

) } in h terated bewailings I had 

neon S bsorbed a vital point in life’s 

| the past h no value ve 
a future 








o-_ 








starc 


h—some devil of perversity made my 
I 


tarch always lumpy a 


1714 


id sticky under the 





n, or else banished it completely, leaving 
mp and sad the pieces that should have 
I 
ad a pleasing crispness. 
Scrubbing and cleaning I accomplished 
th less distress and more efficiency, but 
I did not like to look at my hands. They 
were a reproach to me, and no matter how 
uch id cream [ rubbed into them at 
n t. thev looked an 1 felt no better in the 
n “I kept my hands out of Veevee’s 
sig yur 4 mal meetings. She 
uld have mourned over them, 
My one consolation lav in the fact that 
were su essl nl: each week we were 
( pay everything due and have a tiny 
lus, a surplus so tiny that it seemed 
mos a mockery, but still a surplus. 
) had s en cents, and it looked 
( seventy d I ! We droppt | oul 
ngs in a little box and gloated ovet 
that is, whe I was not too tired 
l Wi Ite I Wa not Too de pressed. F or 
er did not rally from his depression 
He was silent nd absorbed; sometimes hk 
y spoke 1 when he came home in 
evenl e 
n on 1 I is SC ubb nye awa 
hard < I vate fruit stain on one 
n ttl ( is, | id an illumin: 
spiration Good heavens, wh 
dn’t I get nvself for a while 1 
‘ Qu wbbir iY and rubbi 4 
v M Schuster to do it, get the 
e 4 t settled qu klv, ease up 
I ( ten everywhere Then we'd 
V LItt Le methil r fun; I fairly 
lor 1 ( ( de on «l n 
‘ t dared ur tin surplus I 
le Like ( LI could hardly \ 
Walt mi me » talk to him 
1 i aw il 
ale 
i > \, le uid bitte 
V4 ] ! ) exp t vou » | 
1 me 
\ ’ { aitn I have 
n l It only seer | 
Cl \ he ara n 
nes Cc, tn pel nt < 
‘ ( ed ie Dds | 
= ' Ain ul 
L fthit i 
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the world to see that I can’t 


you, or pay 


y the expenses of my home, I 
ouldn’t stand it, that’s all. 

“Walter, don’t. \ 
You 


1 hadn’t been such a wi 


can take care ol well if 


me perfectly 


ranza buy- 





ing things fe lf we didn't have 


those instalm«¢ 


nts to 


all right even now. As for all the world 


knowing, dear, we haven't a world of any 
size. We're lost in a great ¢ No one 
knows what we do, and no one cares, and 
I’d like to make you feel—easier.”’ 

“You won’t make me feel any easier by 
going to work again. Can't you stick it? 


Is it so terribly hard: 

“No, no, of 
to the shelte1 
bit 


not!” 
of his arms. “I 
know it 
hou 


slaving—how do 


course 


you 


but you talk a 
you 1 teel to see 


suppose 
} 


you looking like a ghost 


Ge : a 
ind near you talk- 


oul sleep and tossing about ? | 


ing in you o 
want to help ore. 

He looked at me with pe t ed, dull 
cyes “You know, Ette, lve had a head 
ache tor dav , oll and on I can’t seem ) 
et rid of i Prentice gave me some tab- 
ets, but they didn’t do me any « That's 
what makes e feel so wre Ne 

WwW hy didn't ou tell me \\ ter, jy 1 
ust go to: tor, this minut 

“Oh, it’s just the hot weather and worry 
ng If this heat spell breaks Tll be all 
right. I often feel this way in v hot 
weathel it gets me, somen 

“There's ove hve dollars sa 1 in the 
box, Walt you ought to take and go 
toa dk ( Phat would pay tne ( Please 
lor rié 

But he \ Ss obstinat¢ All I need, I t ] 
Mu, Is Fe [ ) th swelterin heat The 
strect are Ix¢ Ove $ 1d the 1 ( en 
ce sol burn through es 
“Suppose I crack some ice and a cold 
bandage on \ r head , L fe | st ac 
omething fi 

“Tha , sor ; od, 
ted, and finally lay down and s ed to 
my care I n towel ite 
and laid it on! reve hi ( OT s 
n he ned 





leep, ce | v. il hed and nit 
Ly tched | anrtlou raid 
| 11 d chan I 
‘ Te 

eer ‘ I 
‘ ae { 

' 1 a h 
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foolish little | 
relation, 


ylaytuling t 


ana ho aeepel 


I 
taken its place 1 su pe 
ny pres nee, and the nece¢ 
me, irked and ed h 
this temporary set-b: 

corroded, eaten ¢ he f 


which was all I had eve 
first tin 
own Spl 


Which was the 1 


man to wl I had 


yon m ile 

wo ld be 1 Ol N 
allv, I kept on with ‘ 
the lock § st ed l 


and the 
Tired to my so 
him and slept 


When I 


ter M s al Ca l \l 
me. “Dear, ho e you { 
and then the ! I ec 
lathered face t 

swered natural * Bett 
head still a hes ‘ bittic | 
cooler teo-6 nil 


down bv a de ! ‘ 
he eat n Dre 
ch kes ie ! 2 
ing a ( he 
he hac | ken ( 
little f¢ } | ’ 

Hy k ed ( n 7 
I tarted i ! nit 
uneas nd feelin ' 
eleven « k I had t 

at a nt! i ent 
rest he ( , 

» kg r 


| ne me 
\ll ! ‘ 
to ect ‘ 
e ( ‘ ' 
_ ' 
! ne ‘ \ . 
. : 
( ce | | , ' 
man h eve ! 


‘ vy, mechani ble ne to | ‘ p 
d cloths unti nurse | 
pa midnicht, ne I 
e dav had abated take him t e re 
’ ] ] } ‘ \ 





id gone irom oul “is has all th : ptor t typ} id,” h 
tenderness had said presently. “Tie 1 > to a host 
ted that at times to-day. He ought to | private x 

ssity of caring fol and two good nut 





i «<i> Le) ‘ 
Nis } td yhun | 
ne surface ot | \ hundre¢ | 
known, For the he he ited, I 
ried | Jost en lle kme 


rnine, and Wa Doct Halve I 
fears woke wit! ttle ‘ I 
i n I alled, n | 
; he showed patient | ( 
ro and at lt ( ‘ 
r, out M I l 
ut it’s voin » he tlushin () | ‘ 
put t n ‘ tf W ‘ | 
it n ‘ 
breaktast ‘ t I 
eemee ‘ ee 1) aE 
irvine No yuld ‘ kal 
I )) nt, ! cl | 
the Phen, sec Walt | 
‘ il n 
Non , dont ) I rhe ‘ I 
till tert pate the 
{ fe rm. At \' t to ‘ 


ead head } dele } 
' | 

i“ \ noent t ! 

ett ‘ 1] ‘ 
endowed \\ ‘ | 

| + } n inti 
( he me ‘ ‘ t 

he ar \I P 

‘ e st ot } love | n 








+ 


“With a tearing effort | stooped and 
kissed Walter's hand and left him 
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“Tt’s not charity You'll get every cent of it 
back.” 

In spite of its 
liked it. He re 
haustively. 

‘You'll 
have—e1 
hood?” 

lle was yielding, | knew 1t =3 
before we were varried, and I’m goin 


\nd I’m goin 


} 


heine insolence Prayd rathe1 


axed ? iled eved me @¢xX 


worke 


re +} iol ft 
to get another job to-a 


to keep right on working until we're out ot 


and everythine’s all right again.” 


vn what depth ot 


debt 
Oh, if he could have kn 
earnestness was in that promise. 

I'd have killed hu | believe, if he hadn't 
let me have the 1 ne 
his paper cutter, o1 
hands. 
as I got it I started to 


two 
as soon 
uptown. 

My mind ran hurriedly forward to ways 
and means. I mig! raph to my fathe 
But that would be for the 





last extremity of need I didn’t believe 
Walter's fathet 11 give, for Wa 
ter had told me of } ng to send mone 


hadnt 1 ! [ pi ’ t 
pos pie reso ( Bette lo ta hi ( na 
see hat I « id ] had told M 
Pra | that ] was n ( ) 
and | ist make I | t ‘ ent 

The next n but one \ d bri ( 
near my old ottice and M | re Pe 
haps he would take me back—at any rate, 
it would take n n f nute 
find out. I acted instantly 

And Mr. Holbrooke t Do vou 
know when he ec in?” I asked my icc 
sor, a little 1 irl, ] ( nd thdued 

‘No, I dont, vid the ‘ He's 
uncertain Sav, he nice, isn't he I our 
you know that, ere here so lon¢ | 
know I’m not half das \ were, but 
I try, tor its I t ito get a job no 
days that } I I nd I’ve got to 
take care of my ther, and she’s not strong 
I don't ind telling 1 I lad en | 


last cent 
Her t t imused me 
ny other time, f ave aineiahanal 
it aS an In nta protest avainst 
Mr. Holbrooke’s etern ice, Mee? 
k with wl 
! he ] } 





this, who needed ever rumb. N » 2% 
even for Walter could I do t 
| ran ill t | 
No ] b, and I } | 
ne! But I didn 
to tind one n | \ 
the ] nital h 1 S 
} Then | | 
KT ! i | r 
I felt like a leat! 
I by my terror and d 
ke pt reasonab! 
yressed through the 
the entrance to the } 
of the da nuf&rse 
talled in his roo Le 
stupor, and evet I 1 
At last all the q tion I 
those gruesome q ] 
bode sorrow, the 
vas paid, and the r 
sirous that I should 
‘ t that racked 
\ } I \ 
hand and left 
Doctor Hal 
} wy 
Vu e been unde 
Tv t to 
first,” I told 1} 
» the hos: 
It si ] t 
' a 4 
I I ° 
1 by eal 
‘ the 
+ £ 4} orn : 
( ncerne | 
! t re I 
I | | 
I ‘ 
the re , y | } 
ne deft « e1 
heart-strin | 
+} h ‘ ¢ 
Put that a 
= ’ } 
ind k f } | 
when { ! ‘\ 
I I 
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terror and fe t ed on \ 
Athe mes 
It s sma Ci 
\ isi ¢ ( en I ( 
than Madame \ ( Chere ( ‘ 
walls, vaguel erned, and tie 
uns of ¢ ‘ n-blue \n 
. <i klin = ( i t el 
hit ariet i an ¢ ( 
S xd beside a ‘ yf satinw 
with paintec . re 1} 
d e Sher: : t es of | I 
iden Nhe “ screen tha ( 
the ( ) s ( urtaln ni 
Wa tiu a opal shaw ot 
n flo ( ti eXe 
\ ire iced, repeatec nd ¢ 
“es \ 5 
Xe es Venetian I 
n I \ etter ' ’ 
! nd un nes \ beac ( 
pu ( l L ¢ oO n 
() n, faded 1 rose ot infil 
sat ‘ It I 
de { The s wert 
es singltr | n in the 
need and [ \ 
hrob of in I ‘ n 
1 1 { ‘ t 1 rap | 


her more inter I 
She wa I I 
youn , 
their eve t | 
: s } ; ' 
h ‘ } 
} 
‘ 
~ t 4 
M \ \ 
I } S 
) 
| 
\l | 
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** She watched me appraisingly 
49 


as | talked ""—p. 2 


] oked al ut ( he 
dis rader the rt! 
room, and spoke 1 
see how anyone a 
love it he 

“That ¢s 1 nice per 
on, u and I But | 
I'm very ditt t ( 
]} will not have inaccur 
even ol he dead] n 


mm ve 
ye red, 
me it 
you a 








In ey. | | si 


( 
| 
I 
hit | 
. ; 
art D M 
O<sbort 
I : 
’ \\ , 
ne I . 
| 
| n 
+} 
Curftshaw ti . 
“| 
enti ibo , 
if W: Is \ T 
| no 1 te he! 
doin 1 | 
\l r ( 
det n he | . . 
pected t et 
\ n't I I ; 
Mrs. Athelons Per! 
he liked peop! : 
I hope, t ul sats 
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1d dismissed the subject as in- ness. Sometimes | Imost hate th 
SuDI sec you can come at hurses 
rnin | have anothet “You don't ean 

s been here to ome tim ‘No of cours lL dont Chey re 


n. She's not ich good except splendid, But, atte all, he ne | 
1s. It wi v really valuable all Ive got in the w a. 
ft cou ( \l | ck [ hat ne er ot et What the ( 
nd finish out the afternoon, inswered. He ( e steac nd 
nie i BB } : it there ( mUSIV, an ee | I ( ri r ( 
left that I can get the hane “Child,” he said, vould be the last, | 
ttle; find t what you want hope, to disturb an vite affection { he 
I can tvpe, take letters, or husband. But | do not think he st Li 
self. 1") 1 eood at book all there is in het e, all she has 
worl It yc d » he \ n al 
< too ed to stay now, h nl tion, nev its ( 
er cde ed ‘(Gio home and sorrow and disappointment It doe not 
and be here, please, at a round out lite, not mplete it, to ni 
ne to-1 row into on ve of ection Keep on | 
{ back upt n | was conscious in husband means, but re 1 
et-d . t of sical ber that you'll be e interesting to him, 
fadin I had the and you're both like to have more hap} 





ce care of Walter, | had found ness, if vou don’t centre vourself on | n 


d matntain vself, but the bsorbinge exclusive devotion. 
had sustained me through the “Any more good advice?” I asked 
s gone no [ was lonely, naughtily, quite unimpressed. “Any spe 
( | ( ( too much ‘to inter tu reco en young patron 
} t ‘ Ne ehow, Ye NLLare 
n | ed to reach It I had st een in Conn le ha 
I { S into ( wo 1 ive ecemed  ( n n 
‘ he emptiness, ( B I ‘ ( I 
( ! denly stretched | fro i erin ences and 
»t I vorld ¢ ‘ de t en I 
n ire s reatest n 

n ell,’ I cried aloud, “2 n hildren I iid Did 

e 1 ( do anvthing, hir I didn 
1 [ didn’t ki Si ny of I 

not I \ her l about nil ‘ t ed 1 \ 

t evel n who notions Looke« either as selfishn 

ind do in like eme un fishness, 1 n are ¢ OF 

n 1 ink of 1 selt ‘ e to ell f us ] ¢ | 

! elt, when I n fine n ‘ 

9 ( l Lidit tte . ttle l ( 

n s\ rd, henht I ‘ DI ! I 
‘ les armec I on 


\ en in the battl | 1 a I | c 
! 1) r Haberman, con—twen I 
( Walter wasn't But there ! 
| Then he dret n't the I 
mneero and 1 - ( ( I i 
I every care ene t I 
re both ex ) HH n | 
{ be sick ve () e t 
i U I I ‘ 
ret ed T T i 
| n tit by th ( hor 
Lc : mechan oe \ 
» ¢ t my he prac , I t 
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I went away meditativ: Plenty to thin 
of in what he had d The worst of 
anxieties had passed, for I knew 


; 


way the doctor spoke, that Walter was not 


now in real dang Financially, I was 
skimpy but sound Walters salary was 
being continued by thi ency, but, at my 
request, its amount a harged oft each 
week against the greater sum advanced for 


his hospital expens 

My own salary \ ld not cover the rent, 
the payments on the furniture, and my own 
bare living, so I had advertised and found 
two girl studyvin t a business college 
villing to take the one real bedroom in the 
flat, and I bought a cot—second-hand (it 


cost a dollar and a half)—and slept in the 
living-room. They were colourless crea 
tures, my lod ers, but neat, and they didn't 
bother me I gave the “kitchen privi 
leges,” and thus was able to charge enough 


just to give me the margin I needed Si 
that was all right. 

My day was an overwhelt Ing one, I had 
to be at Mrs. Athel 


and that meant ; q ter to nine and not 


a minute later. So I got up at six-thirty, 
bathed and dressed and eot my breakfast, 
straightened and cleaned the flat while tix 
viris were ve n ares d, did my. bit 

marketi ind any l odd jobs that were 
necessa - n cl ] Pp at a quarts 
past ¢ to n ‘ me ck F re 

the moment I entere dio until the 
time I left there I second to spare 


iN 1 ‘ 

worked eve ne { B hye worked ) 
lot harder he ‘ Otten none f is t 
an\ unch exce ’ n } nad ass of 
milk, snatched at n hop. When 
l lett the stud as t . e and oa 
pper. 1 didr ce h ney to « 
In resta n ‘ n ‘ one I could 
have nourishit ; hin ak 
el t ey ked the ‘ 
ell, and I } ni t eve pent 

\ on 1 ¢ | ld {] ; the 
/ | tal to end © ¢ n +} Walt 
Le ced } ‘ _— ' | ed 
to sleep he nurse dr 
us to tall B d st f 
long as the ‘ S i Pap a 
tired | t f Coed 
droppit ( n } ( ne 
food al nee t e | nt keey 
TOSE mn ( tal ‘ t Ky etl ‘ 


envier 
were | 
friend 

\ll 
Cary 
now t 
‘ \\ 


} 
KNKCE 


other 


was a misht. 
enough to live 
Va aiiterent 
Phere an 
earn, b I en 
f the [ seemec 
It ! cad nie 
( yUSIME 
studio Wa run 
if iced objec 
p rt atta 
omplete, « 
numbers, a d 
a en n and 
Wa aqdoon C¢ 
were, Tol Mi 
» her own cay 
firm or indi 
noted in the 
ere sold the | 
hist d the 
ferred . the 
na n I n 
old, and sin 
» 
tine é t 
M \thelor 
eth ble 
au bt ne I 
I alwa reat 
We ern en 
+} h No \ 
not ( he 
Europe, 
and ( Like 
nan { ti I 
) I ne 
| 
“Tf ‘ 
' ! ‘ 
\ 
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houses—I'd like to tell you about them. used, and the first discarded without 


Oh, no, I'm not too busy to see you.” qualm. “Only second raters will do ne 
, ’ 2 





Having lured the prospective custome! in, rate work,” was one of her crisp sayings 

she dispensed tea. Angela Regan or | Nor would she tolerate any questionin 
assisted f we were not otherwise employed, — of her judgment by her clients. She bullies 
andl one or the other of us usually prepared them insolently when she chose. 

the tea, and then sat at a desk making out “There are plenty of decorators whol 
labels, or arranging samples, or working at furnish you a Venetian palace full of fakes 
the stock-book, waiting for th inevitable and be only too glad to do it And you 

moment when the guest would be hat be beastly uncomtortable in it and unhappy 


pooned. and somewhat ridiculous and you won't 
: 


“Will you bring the book of the Barth know why, but it will be because vour pet 








maker house, Mrs. Osborn, please?” Then, sonality isn’t suited to that sort of thin 
to the visitor, “You know the Barthmake1 If vou wont let me give you Georgian 
place—yes, the copper people. It’s been stvles, very well, I won't take your orde1 
such a jov to work with Mrs. Barthmaker; I know far better what suits vou than 

she has such exquisite taste.” do yourself.” 

The book, bound in subtly tinted leather, This was her speech to one wealtl 
would then be opened, and plans, photo woman, insistent for ancient Italy and a 
graphs, samples, drawings of details and in that goes with it. Naturally, after that. 
dividual pieces ot furniture, colour sketches, wild horses would not have dragged he 
would be displayed. Then, next: “ These awav from the canny Zaidee. Oh, she knew 
are the last of the cushions, just going out when to club as well as when to tickle, did 
to-morrow—aren't they charming? And Mrs. Athelone. 

’s having some special carved frames I found it all fascinating beyond words, 
for mirrors—this is one. Those were my beyond imagination. Mrs. Athelone, witl 

like them.” her cool abilitv, her nicism, her perfte 
f course, anvthing frankness and her occasional cherubic smile 
care to duplicate. was unlike anvthing I'd eve known 





[’d much rather design something specially Angelia Regan was pleasant enough, b he 


for you—something that more exactly ex was almost as colourless as my two lode 

presses your individuality The work in the studio was never fe 
Innumerab! the fresh orders Mrs. dav, for an hour, the same. Sometimes 
\thelone took on the Barthmaker house. staved there and saw stomers, metime 

Innumerable the cushions and mirrors and I skittered all over town for samples, on 

sconces and lamps and clocks and dressing look up a certain wanted bit of furniture, 

tables and chaises-longues she sold from that to hurry dilatory workmen 

book. There were times when L had much I was soon permitted, on these occasion 

ado to keep from laughine when I brought to fetch and ca , to criticize and 

It out | had heard the story of it from suveestions—some of which Mrs \thelone 


“IT knew Jean Barth aker awfully well he that Angela ¢ d_ hard! on 





ng before she married old Haman Barth well-bred disapproval when T had been tl! 
aker, I simply went to her and offered praised. 
ao her house at cost eall and truly at When at last 1 ndefatigable « 
st—beca e of the advertisement it would Wi ready to le: e. which w neve 
f rm I trv to get one bie show place the six o'clock eanin woman | 
ke Mat every year or so, and you've no peared, I was free to 4 ‘hen ( : 
ea ft th ue ‘ me,” l h home fi l A 1 t | I 
Yet with all her sche , Mrs. Athelone pital to see Walt 
is honest She harged extortionate Walter was impr ne now, b he 
ces, but he never nned aeainst her still painfully weak and indifferent H 
Hu conscience \V} , he oe piece - ie ch. % ? 
. KK Was don ' \ it ould be ana ft v be he 1 
™ kmanshiy terial, and that most scissors, but it 1 make 
un element of al taste If she made and queer beside But his eve were 
thi oh urtain “ at and found some and bright, and he was developit 
ase AL SUITE ler better after they were ravenous after-tvphoid appetite. 
~ 9 Ie was the second material that wa ‘T let me t to mM : 
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I would chatter away about everything I 





could think of that would amuse him and to be quite the | 
take his mind from the dreary routine olf parkle about it 
the hospital, but I kept the soft pedal on Then I let 1 
my own doin No use burdening him with to understand | 
that I was afraid of the shock to him when It 1 x rie 
he found out that I was working, and that fro old Hoib 
I had put strangers in our room. hypochlorates an 
At first he asked me no questions, but as everything is 
his streneth returned the detachment ot to think abe 
mind from life’s usual problems, always thy, Walt 
part of a severe illness, imished, and he ttle rtain rit 
became anxlou pacl ‘ rf 
“What have you done, Ethie How have ind thread ‘ 
you managed How did you ever get the unted for al 
money for all thi It must be costing a \thelone 
million dollars ‘ " It " 
So then I told him, without going into de hunt and hun 
talls, about the « mquern of Mr. Pravd, ‘ ¢ Ol I 
and about my job, and the two girl lodgers, hen she poun 
and brought matte up to date. ite 
“IT go down to the agency and get the \ e | 
money from Mr. Prayd every week,” | said, idden 
“and reallv he’s not so bad. He’s been get 1 don ‘ 
ting kinder and kinder. With your salary vuld be aroun 
charged off against it, it isn’t overwhelmin; her and respe 
Everything else is being paid as we ( Cl 
along, the rent, the house expenses, the in We neve 
stalment Che doctor doesn’t mind waitin et n 
for his. So you see, dear, were perfectly tl tone 
all right, and you mustn't worry. We can the ¢ inant | 
square off everythin quickly as soon | t ( 
you get to working agau You're esing to Someho { 
be awfully well n Doctor Haberman say plete ifte 
an attac k of t pl ien re ood health fe \ ni _ 
seven yeal \Ir \thelone 
He la ent, thinkin t over ithe, you d ‘ 
must have hypnotized old Prayd tl 1 | n 
“T did exactly that. A Mrs. Athelon { 
“T hate to think of you drudgin n an I ‘ indir 
othice again ( tt t 
Bu it n aru n pl e if hen nn 
It isn’t wor t | } © the time of to deve 

y youn ( Q ou'd seen me yeste I | 
day sé in 1} Dutcl iy ‘ " \\ 
a regal lad CI ) She'd « e in t} } il ir 
to bu a weddin present for about. fift ¥ k ) 
dollars, and b h hese f herself ne endir n 
paid five hundrs O her the d I P n 
ain present t t ) nlest ne 
cushion , rose taticta th d gold tassel BB ] el 














MAKING A SUCCESS OF LIFE 
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N writing about friends we must first to it, and indeed, between the Ines, it says 
lear the ground, because the word all that is needed on the subject. 
Iriends , ls Very carelessly used, Phere None the less, as the eqaitor \ shes lft, | 
s, for example, the old saying, “Save me will continue. 
from my friends,” where byviously friends “The choice of friends” is a common 
can something more itke enemies, or, to phrase, and youths on the threshold of life 
De @Xé » Jealous or interterin acquaintances are warned to be arefui in this matte 
reven relations. If friend means anythine but, of course, there is no such thing. There 
eans a well wisher, SVI Ipathizer, under an be a choice of associates but not of 
ndet ho is also t Vy; not anyone friends ; friends occur. 
yu Cvel Wish to be And how do they o cul Capri iously 
saved, but who 1 n sion save vo n 1 new one perhaps in ten years n 
possibly vou nd one—or one may fin« 
What is a Friend ? vou in the next ten I es I sav that 
\ friend has been well described as one one may find you because I take it that the 
hor You can vive yourself away not cist ( ( are s taneous, the onnecting 
necess Wi shame, but without fear. ink being the use of the same lar age, a 
Stevenson has a fable which runs thus, phrase which is meant to cover a basic syn 
nder the title “The Man and His Fri nd” pathy. Friends may disagree about a 
quarrelled with his friend. kinds of supe a nes, such as the re 
lave been much d ved in you,” said the spective merits of W. H. Berry and George 
the friend ma in t him nel wend Robe ‘ the des bil t sex novels and the 
\ ea mnt i a cr el put thell ene i 
\ tl ilter they bot t al came t eV ol lite s be the same their 
get aan the great hite Justice of th honesties F ncide [That is what ] 
ea It beg to | lack for the friend, ] 
y man for a while had a clear charactet ei fatkin 7 ‘ inguage 
1 W t in ni ? 
yee teh : oe z Gee The Penalty of Impulsiveness 
t ] ig in | note Which of The person wh ets out saving “TI y 
* spl ppdP geen, a: ee i find a ft end” has littie chance 
ee in brags: t € 1 Ol On, } nest aust of t hy] 
enin I Dack : 
) he s ti t And pra n al ife 1 | siveness 1n s I 
N pe ] l t I hl rs?” ne nti i es We ( In » Wa 
mie he had alwa t nasty tongue sal t nt be kep | here is bound D 
in 
And x hii Y tele * is ; ) n No bette i¢ ‘ uld be en ) 
t My g low, we have n Lie ing than t e the to ) 
ae Is new acq ntances, espe a r 
od cant was cast t, and the friend © the but never be tak 
t : ehh Soa me) Teas to | ( een 1 I n old book ot 
r : ie ( tte ( na « n 183 which | 
ot has alwi Ce to me an excel- h ‘ was Enelish life 
(eit apol gue, with 1 than one moral ry ago Nowa : althouch st : 
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from the conversational readiness of the Should you, whilst walking 

Latin peopl s, we are pre pared to be more meet an acquaintance, I 
: Be cautious how t 

agreeable in odd places than we used to be, ciel t eaten ten teas 4 

and there is no reason why such unbending — you may be equally intimat 


should not occasionally ripen into friend Sais one that te the eteken 
aes thanoh not eust ts ae 
hip, although n I ect, often; but sec the opportunities for 


: : - I 

now strict were yur ancestors told to be. strictly limited \ 
Never make a tintances in coffee-houses or speak to strange! I 

other pul lic places \s no person who respects were barred to vou 

himself does so, 4 may reasonably suspect al 


advances made t a . ‘ 
ee “Platonic” Friendships 
‘Never’ Is a strong yorad which | hesi 


’ : The friends refet 
tate to use unde! imost any conditions, and } | : . 

OOK seem aiWa 
ertain!) when treatit f new friendships, .:..ds of men. The 
1 which accid t and ad tt , €@ a\ . 

n wh i ent an idventure n p ee eae 
so great a part; but in a world where , in and women, ¢ the +} 
nite f ' . 1] — ve gold 

spite of continua pu warnings, gold wife, to exist It 
bricks a1 ti sold and Spanish prisoners 

: 1 ; ; a “i a lem that I ha n 

Stil ‘ 111 supporters verhaps the is } 

iC . » pe P pin our own day ha ( 
ething to b df t | f t 
iw usually rete ) 


t } wh 
eno bt Vnen ‘ 
\s it happens, frien so far fro b 
pe » SO Tar trom: bein rriaves When oft 
itter f ‘ clection, 1 e mad : 
, Beans and Old F1 
nvwhere; | even en no one ha n 14] 
attend the nupt 
worth the 1 ( Har iv have, but n i 
, ‘ sin 
aes | ' sie pees he laid down 
probably one n ( 1V¢ itl ance Tol 
ost of 1 here everal reas for When a mat 
llv gi t t 
7 ( I n nature's na ; 
Ca a tron ind ae to renew 1 
structive I { ne ‘ yn love! W he 1 mant 
Our old frien ( } new: an former acquaintal 
el] hin , ; mate a n re t t 
I . and his wirte 
4 ‘ another pa ‘ tant If thi 
wil t te ( ere ( in ocla ther inter 
ease bt een tha | wn In the first pl 
. , r in th 
Ther I mal I vhy peopl ohit lor as he : : 
I t ill l I h with t x 
1 other witl t { ich part \ ld point ther t 
re tail \1 may suit the tast t tt 
and re ] t » without beir lif 
lly t t , {1 rwenas nay i it 
often haj leasing; a stupi Chat is all I} 
| t th the t fa Hlow to cl ‘ n 
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ALMER CROW. was 
returning home in the 
dusk of evening when 
he heard the sound—the 
sound which, despite hi 
forty-five years’ familiarity 


with the forest folk, he wa 


mable to identify. It 
came’ from the dense 
shadows ol the larches 
away on his left—as_ of 


someone rubbing with their 
hnger-t 


] 


Of glass, 


ips upon a wet pane 
and as he stopped 
he 
so a rustling of little feet 
the pine 1] 


necale 
WW} 
Whatever the 


listen distinguished 


" 
vel 


creature Wa 


hither 
ither, crying while it ran, 


Was running and 


curiosity 


and, his roused, 

he forester stole quietly 

into the thicket in the direction of the 
nds. A twig cracked under his feet with 


a sharp report, but instead 


f scaring the 
reature away the ominous warning seemed 
attract it, for the whining and whimper- 
§ at once became louder, and the rustling 
et took a turn in Crow’s direction. 
rom the shadows there emerged a 
tte jogging bundle, for all the world like 
uny bear cub, save for the 


white bands 


ng it face which rendered recognition 
mediate. Straight up to Palmer's feet it 
came, colliding with |} 


dently it mistook 


lis which evi 


boots 
) 


‘ for its lost mother, fot 

tS Cries of distress gave way to sounds of 
te + 

ntentment. It was a badger cub, so 


young as scarcely to have 
Now, though Crow had 
in the heart of the badger 


1s eves open. 
lived all his life 
forests, this was 


’ 





WARWICK 
REYNOLDS 


actually the first time he had seen wild 
badeer alive and tree, tor so secretive are 
these strange folk in their ways, so strictly 
nocturnal, that for the most part it is pos 
sible to know them only by the signs they 
leave. But Crow’s first sense of interest 
was soon displaced by one ot sympathy and 
pity. It is not un mon for wild children 
of the woods to become lost, wandering fot 
lornly about till foe or rival puts a spite 
ful end to their misery, which is not genet 


ally long to wait, but the she badger Is a 
good mother, and does not try to bring uy 
a larger family than she can keep close 
watch ovel Yet even adget mic ers 
sometimes meet with mishap, which wa 
evidently what had happened in this cas 
for Crow saw at once that the little waif 
was already wasted with hunger. 
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At first the forester hesitated to take it the raisin til 
in his hands. He had heard a good deal such infant te 
about the badger’s jaws, which, local him and _ bit 
rumour asserted, had been known to seve of a bite, to 
a man’s hand at the wrist, and which, the break the skin 
same populal story said, were capable ol lieved in h 


locking their grip on the ratchet principle cub home. 


vet common sense told Palmer Crow that so It wasaw 
tiny a beast was not likely to damage him in the pines, 
very severely. He stooped and took it up n woman's 


by the neck, at which the little animal daughter, A 


nestled at once into the crook of his art Joe, eleven, 
with more grunts of contentment dated only t 
The heart of any man would have soft children went 
ened towards anything so obviously a baby, but since they 
and Palmer Crow bethought himself of hi hour before tl 
children How his litttle girl would love was always read 
this infant of the woods! How she would tired from 1} 
bestow upon it her little mother attentions, Palmer wo 
which usually found half-hearted relief in other outsid 
a mu h han mered and bedraggled wooden daily water f 
doll, lor years a part ol the cabin fittings daily firewood 
Well, here was a real, live doll for her to with the wasl 
feed and to put to bed, but—again Palmer as could | 
Crow bethought himself of those terribl \ full life t 
jaws! Certainly the little creature seemed lor plat . an 
to have no idea of biting, and his love of game, with sl 


him take care o 


the wild things bade t | 
it could at least fend for itself. All his life would have 


he had lived in badger country, I sav, for voman f1 
those magic forests were theirs just as they carpet bag t 
were his, but the secrecy with which the ind tidy tl 
badger surrounds itself has led to many evi a fe ha’pet 
traditions and beliefs concerning it. Those table 
terrible teeth, and those ratchet jaws! home when 
Palmer Crow had no quarrel with the he, too, reé 
badger kin Neve had he found 11 Into tl ] 
Itv of a single ence again the in he bac 
terests of mankind, and beir 1 practi ( 
observer of nat ‘ | \ , lor lth en ‘ 
ince of w { I disposed to n hild 
muck I } he | with a pinch of ‘ ent ! 
Yet he |} | I terribly iuled afte ed 
in cr nte han | er, and n dire 
i he care he t crea e in } 
Wl he w t nte } tho ht of on } I 
at } ch . , -_ | . al sl 
H hard t } ( th bite I 1} ) 
Somewhat ne Gr Pa P ( P | 
set himself to the answet Ile | | 
in his pocket mol f loaf | ove of ' 
t his lunct plete i i ! nd e ¢ 
he had ! t { | | l I 
Therefore h ( t } I el na } 
offered it to th Instantly the litth nd. t 
ant i il ! t t t yt T { 
Palmer hor fi Hi ‘ ton P t 
nd and te | at tant ed j ‘ 
ace 





the next Palmer Crow managed to get 
home at midday in order to feed the cub. 
But the little creature was gradually learn 
ing to feed itself from a saucer, and on the 


fifth day the children took him to school 
bidtae sa 


with the 

The forest seat of learning was not very 
strictly conducted. The dame in charge 
yf it was hardly a beautiful woman, but het 
children loved her, and she was wise in the 
knowledge of simple things. Always she 
hose to teach them the wisdom and beauty 
of that great purple 
world in which thei 
lives were Cast, and from 
the primrose banks and 


THE FOSTER CUB 





evening the mistress was visited by more 
than one anxious parent. Did she know 
that the bite of a badger might sever a 
man’s hand? Had she not heard that in 
any case the badger was an evil beast, the 
omen of dread sickness and disease? While 
one ignorant and supe rstitious woman 


wagged a warning forefinger and recited— 


‘If a badger cross your path 
And then an oolet cry, 

Make your peace with God, my friend, 
For death is drawing nigh.” 


i 











the squirrel in the trees . Peele a 
——, er ce SOS gate _ 

, —_—_—_—— sh kh -— 

she found her object a Ss —————— ne 

; we , ; —————4) ¥ 

lessons. The badger cub d =—— 

was something new, and HW . \ = 

t was given a bed in the 


corner of the school 
room, though to be sure 
the mistress showed no 
eagerness to fondle it 


Once or twice, indeed, 


parted from her 


general principle of di 


sing fear by the qui 
imposition, © Mind, now, 
e Got sn't bite you y WA ¢ 
D ' | NS i~ 
Dit retorted littl 
Toe a lengt! He } n any idea of bit 
ng. If he snap t a currant he misses it 


as indeed a fact, for though the 


the cub were § M1, his eves were 








stinctly indifferent nd h d no idea 

stance and practically none of direction. 

He would, for examy e, run full tilt into 

: of a chair, and on another occasion 

uld stop dead and shut hi eves, sud- 

nly fearing collision with some con- 
lus object fully a yard away 


That morning a unique spectacle might 


| ] 


een witnessed in the school play- 
ground—a badger cub, hobbling hither and 


ther on unsteady puppy lees after the feet 
ttle playmates Their feet was all 
D dad see of them, and seeing a foot or 
t Pall feet within |} imited range of 
sion, he would make a c] mmsy dash prob- 
}y 1 +} ] ‘ 
| n of r, whereupon the 
f uid vanish and yet another pair 
/ } ‘ 
d take their | ‘ () it \ sa reat 
€, punctuated | ifter peal of 
yous laughter 
2 
But it wa the { 1] badeer cub 
cver | 1 in the nd, for that 





* The little creature was gradually 


learning to feed itself from a saucer” 
\o: In, the schoolroom was no place for 
the proverbially verminous and_ stinking 


creature, to which the mistress might have 
replied that there was once a nobleman who 
offered a hundred pounds for a badger flea, 
and that the badger might well stand as 
the symbol of animal cleanliness, rivalled 
beaver. But it is no easy matter to clear 
ignorant minds of the superstitions planted 
in youth, and for the mistress there was 
nothing for it but t 
resistance and to forbid Joe ever again to 


The cub was growing enormously, and 


though his chief delight in life consisted 
of being nursed, such was his enctl 
not even P l Cl ] elf co ld } a i! 
wl n he de ed to ¢ de wn He \ ( 
a | of steel wire in one han¢ n 
t! h he had no idea of biting, owir 
to an unus ly even disposition, he had 1 
( ( n to n his Ss ) 3 be ] 
c] when « n demanded i 

One Sa } minister < ind 
| : } nt rried weiel n } 
| I I I Wa a Man a 
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sound sense and considerable learning. He 
was much amused at the cub and the lively 
part it played in the games of the two chil 


dren, but when after tea he and Palmer 
sat over their pipes, the woodsman 
broached _ the matter which had long 


troubled his mind 


“Well,” replied the man of learning, “I'd 


take the cub to the other end of the wood 
if I were you, Palmer, and lose him there 
It may be quite t e that he has no idea 


of biting, for a badger, I know, possesses 


no temper to speak of. If he bites he does 
so not because he is angry, but pure ly in 
self-defence. Stil, ul annot ect away 
from the fact that he is a wild beast, and 
no wild beast can be trusted. Some day, 
during the course of the most good-natured 
game, his wild instincts mav_ suddenly 
prompt | to defend himself, and what 
hen \ cl I rippled or a child’s 
face scarred f é It isn’t worth the 
ris 


There wa i ence her “We're fond 
f the little va nt, s \ puppy couldn't 
have been 1 re ft He’s a nice quiet 





le beast, with kind of winning way 
mut | 
The parton | that, but after all 
the had n ( d Start n ec, 
nd { the ‘ ed | perhaps the 
nat { t! , ‘ Nn i ba k hi 
wild heritave 
So P; ‘ | hildren, and tl ] 
the littl pped he eve and the be 
is ( ! KOC Ne dea ot 
in ‘ n | < to his own 
n ea ne the mosse 
I tl n inder at \ 
nen n ] I n Nhe thie ta it 
dance n amidst the 
ul ( n So next Sunday the 
thre the ‘ nch and set ou 
alon the t \ I ay the 
ilked n twe thre pread 
thei I CO! il hie ‘ tolid 
ry ( , ‘ ey vvath 
\\ I 1 cl ( | ead 
eit nto f eat tl F 
and there n t irkest ne ot 
i thie ( ere Wa i i¢ el 
en Mar there ere ne 
many ] I t the er nee 
h ¢ ne 
n , cal 
\ his ‘ ‘ ae 
7 , 
c 4 


earth, then shook 
the darkness, whi 
the secrets of |! 


hitherto, and must 


secrets of his eart} 


disappeared, 

* There, Sa 

‘I guess he'll do t 
\nd hand in ha 


and his two cl 


it is strange | 
to love a wild t 
e has fosters 
On the \\ I 
pened. Ina} 
( were bre I 
re, and a t 
to the wood n 
the Gi. she 


h left hand H 
I acket t | t 
and then the ’ 
hand, onl 

of the wrist 


n n \\ 
inv 1 1 
ak nh the | | 
t iin S 
1 it 
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The Real Secret 


of Beauty 


What Every Woman 
Should Know 


By Olive Mary Salter 


This is not the ordinary kind of “* Beauty article,” but there is no healthy- 
minded woman who has not longed for natural, spontaneous beauty, and 
the home truths in this article will, I hope, be appreciated not only by 


women readers 


EAUTY seems to run such a random 

( sc in human es that most ordi- 

nary people give up all idea of lay- 

g hands upon the jade those whom sh«e 
s run past believe that it is impossible 
| pw th her again, wv hile those from 

t he has hitherto stood aloof are con 


to be summoned 


re 


will than the moon. But the truth is 

it beauty of form and feature is subject 

ne ple la being, and it is pos 

( I I ever’ MM Man to take that law 

he n hands and by its aid to make 
he n i CVE 


Growing Less Beautiful 


The first law otf all itil is the aw ot 
N Sa raneve and sad tact 
nine omen out ten will make this 
n ibilit in ¢ use tor grow ins 
| rut oO ni even to 

to see in t possibility for grow 
eso. The good-looking woman will 
as ertainty n the sanctum ot 

n tl ht it least—that she must 
il become ere haired and lose het 
Yet her plain ster can be heard 
aa aking her favor rite statement: 
n ‘ nd neve ill be”; and 
eC} ( ‘ on and pri 

It to ¢ C1V¢ ith i resigna 

h is noble, no doubt, but unneces 


attitude towards 


looks we 


the 


ked Nose, uneven 


lank Nair, these we f ly beheve to 

le, so f each of us is pet 

\ ncerned i ! anite wal No 

5 Could aly « pt ( then charac 

t Yet hanes ‘ place in one 
. t not 1 : ( kven 

Lt rect to the } ( and 

l of Weather: it ows more lovels 
Pi €, not less ) > malleable, re 

Nsive in 1) ¢ ’ ble \t nde 

1715 


but men also. 


going a transformation su as the “plain 
woman” would not allow herself to dream 
of. Plastic surgery itself could metamor- 
phose your face so completely that you 
would not know it for your own. rhe 
beauty specialist, no doubt, can transform 

bald pate into a luxuriant wig, a 
wrinkled skin into one smoother’ than 
butter lend child-like contours to the 


So much for the crushing 


isage, 


nviction, to which so many women seem 
ing, that look ire unalterable, and 
those who are born with homely charms 
are bound by all the laws f he en and 
earth to retain the ror eve 
But plas surge! sa long and paini il 
business the beaut sp lalist is bevon the 
reacn I | but the fe The true <¢ qui 
tion of comeliness that which ts | | 
to all ranks, and i verned neithe bh 
considerations of time nor of money, but by 
ple law whi Nn lay be observea at any 
ent and in I Ircumst ‘ and 
wi n Ss as certain 1n S es ilts a the 
Rule of Three 


The Grecian Ideal 


The Greeks reduced all their standard rf 
what was and what was not lovely in th 
human form to the single factor of s 
metry, There wert ertain allotted1 easure 
ments peculiar to the Grecian type, all | 
ing a Tretative value. The nose must be a 
certain length in proportion to the ( 
the lee had its } per relation t tl 
heigh he th h the le the < 
the thigh, and so on. Out of these m 
standards otf length and eadth the Gre 
evolved a ol ‘ harmonious w! 
The 1cl¢ ila f ph il Nie and 

1 ‘ have n } en er? 
bv th 

But have es 0 WI 

the ( ast 1 \ h in 

( ‘ ! i t 
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physical uniformity? A child, who knows 
nothing about the Greeks, knows that a nose 
should lie straight in the middle of the fac e, 
that a mouth should not be more than a 
certain distance between the ears, thi 
should match each other in 
breadth. He obevs an instinct, just as the 
ancients obeyed an instinct, which info 

him that men and women should look just 


SO. 


Not Developed 
This instinct of the child towards beauty 
1s one whi h rep ~¢ in al of us but un 


fortunately is not in all of us developed 


the inherent sens f proportion which 
governs the form and progress of all that 
we know as life Ch ense of proportion 


x balance of character is the 


ual, essential factor of each one of us and 
from it spring the outer, materiai results 
we admire in ourselve n others, such as 
a sense of humour, a keen perception le 
tween what Is true an hat is false in lite, 
a capacity tor walking on a tight-rope, « 
discrimination in hat Precisely as tt 
tree spreads I m the hidden chemi 
energy within the earth, so do ou ‘ 


and what we are develop outwards from the 


inner element which we ill the und; and 


whether that growth is harmonious and 


therefore beautifu the opposite depend 


entirely upor 


harmony has first been attained in the mind. 


Bodily Defects and Mental 
Counterparts 


In dealing with bodily defects we alread 
recognize to s e extent this fact, that eve 
detail of t erial likeness h i 
origin "I ysunterpalr in a mental atti 
bute We kn W, TOr instance, that the i 
woman 1 tten the laz nded \ n 
that the th n, if ard woman s he vho 
never vives he mind a rest tror 
we ¢ en ad tha ca adepenads ; ‘ 
deal upon persona ippine But it ‘ 
stop to on ( | ent we hall ee 
how truly tl law of mental poise or hat 
mony applies to eve deta! of ( 
nes Let u take, fol an e€NXa ple, thie 
poise of the head, hich 3 mall tk 
in itself, but wl } in ive char to a 
plain featured \ an, and an erta | 
take awa nat trol the I st re 
features and the 1 t svmmetrical fi ‘ 
Not onl i hat indetinable grace known 
A ; n ed. but the n 

it hie hie id ble to the } 


rors 


of loose flesh at 
wrinkles in the sk 
haps to the acquisit 
top of her spinal 
ruin what should 
tour of the back 
| ed head is one 
a place all the | 
the fleshy tissue ( 
of the throat, so 
ticghth tretched 1 
but rendet he 
exerting upon it 
pre ire and DI 
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A man looks where his thoughts 
know the star- 


processes. 


lead him to look. We all 


type, the down and-out man whose 


eazing 


head is always in his boots, and the man 
ery much interested in other people's busi 


ness whose head swings as if on a pivot. 
these persons vision 
reflects character. It is 
see, therefore, that the 
the poise of the body truly and automatic- 
in which each 
one of us looks out of his or her own mind 
world. The 


look 


one’s fellows nor below them: 


In the case of very 


obviously easy to 


whole question of 
r ally reduces itself to the way 


upon the sane way, we all 


know, is to straight ahead of one, 
neither above 
undue 
with enough practicality to keep 


out of the clouds and enough 





neither too much modesty not 





the earth. 


eyes above 





raise oul 
This is poise : 
the ABC of 


which 


the true secret of all beauty, 
that culture of her 
is practised secretly, perhaps even 


charms 
unconsciously, by every woman worth the 


name, 


At the Beauty Specialist’s 


Women who, in the quest of personal 
time and 


in the salons of the beauty 


veliness, spend precious money 


specialist, o1 


ho devote immense 


intities of energy to 





strenuous exercises, dieting, and 


so) on, are women who, to use a somewhat 
or, are startine at the 
They 
ur of compasses, trving to re-draw the 
first put 


wrons 





are like a child with 


without 
asses on the centre 
" t the circle. Each human mind is the 
f enormous circumference of 
rial which its 


nd 


owner calls his universe, 


of that circur 
ence. If he wants to draw it small 


is body is a tiny part 


gger, longer or shorter, fatter or thin 


he must 





start from centre, which 

shis own mind. It i that all the 
al changes which he eoes through 

e their origin, and if th poise of his 


becomes pertect he an become the 


beautitul person in the world, no mat 


what his age, for what we call our bodic 


mply and solely the outward expres 


harmony o1 


ughts which fill every day for us. 


Women Despise Artificial Beauty 


It is for this reason that all women in 
cir hearts, and most men also, if we could 
tamMit it to ourselves, what we know 
is the 


artificial type of beauty It is not 


inharmony of the 


shameful to rouge the lips if they are pale 
yr to have lank hair artificially 
better that than to give 


waved; 


way to dull accept 


ance of a lack of comeliness, which is, if 


one comes to think of it, a perpetual affront 
to one’s fellow-beings if not to oneself. But 
there is no healthy-minded woman who has 
not longed for natural, spontaneous beauty 
in herself or admired it in others. Not one 
among us yearns to have a false wig, how- 


ever attractive, nor to see even the most 
cleverly contrived example of make-up. We 
all instinctively re that 


beauty has a deeper significance for us than 
} f 


enize natural 


the superficial charm of a perfect material 
object; it is the outward expression of a 
serenely balanced mind in our midst, such 


1 +] 


as is bound to affect our own lives, exactly 


as the unbalanced, evil mind affects us, bv 


force of example or by positive action to- 


wards us. 


The Skin-deep Type 

Thus beauty which is skin deep is not 
beauty at all, and true beauty remains the 
ages. We al 


. 
lovely woman who 


know 


oh, enviable 


throughout the 
the reallv 


!—“always looks the same.” This is 


ic tvpe which has achieved serenity of 


mind, an undisturbable poise. 


ficial type is liable o be disarranged by all 
kinds of contingencie from a fit of temper 
liver attack to a day in the rain It 
is an immutable law of being that you can 


not rest lovely unless your 


mind rests upon 
] eliness But in the very absolutism of 
|} rule there is opportunity for women 
to real their dre 1 of pe rsonal charm in 
spite of what appear to be insuperable ol 


The Key to Loveliness 


The key to loveliness is possessed by 
everv woman who lives. It is the power 
to control he i ns and « ipacities of het 


t nhalanced bo 
is in her hand nd her hands alone to 
emedy the troub Che human form divine 
Was ¢ inally designed to ft tion in pe 
fect harmony and to produce perfect r 
\ irrespondent in a morning pape! 
othe lav n ( ushing ) entary upon 
the 1 ne of Londoners at ree and 
isked where all the pretty London children 
vanished to, =»! ne hideous adult genera 
ion followed anothet It is true that most 
children are beautiful, and most of them 

\ up ie aqdealy plain. Their bodies 
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under develop or ovel de\ elop in one way or 
another, but all physical development is 
controlled bv the brain We must look, 


therefore, to the brain for the original di 

parity of growth; and the divine and beaut 
ful compensation tor the ignorance or mi 

fortune which caused unbalanced growth is 
the fact that it 1 never too late for mind 
to grow. Hence it is foolish for the plain 
woman of torty, or fhitty, or sixty, to com 
plain that it is too late to start trying to i 

prove her looks. lt the mind 1 brought 
into harmony, the body is bound to tollow 


suit. Nor are there any limits to the altera 


tion in physique which is possible once the 
cause of the disparity is removed. A croeked 
nose 1s as amenable he rule as are overt 
stimulated sweat lands. If all your first 
teeth and all yo econd teeth have fallen 


out, there is no reason on earth why you 
should not grow a third set except the reason 
in your own brain. Find out that re n 
and conquer 1 nd you will have conquered 
ugliness for ever. 

The nor: busy, unselfconscious woman 
compiain that he is nota ps) ho-analyst 


and is not prepared to be perpetually ferret 


ing about in her mind to find out this, that 
and the other which is abnormal ; for the 
sake of growing a little better-lookin In 


this she is perfectly sane Constant self-ex 


amination for fault 1 deficiencies 1s as 
inimical to beauty as the reverse. But a 
these nrental irre tlariti which p! rduce 
physical reflections of themselve may be 
summed up in on rd elfishine Si 
fishness is lack of mental poise 
Ugliness is Selfish 

To be pl 1] ly is to han out 
r fii ot I nit t het 
pe e not t } nythin » do 1 n 
us, beca t have hinge to do 
vith them An ‘ eople are even ‘ 
ready than t eall can nt 
be to respect our f oO elf-sutticien 
Most f | na ive \ en « oul 
generatl ir tl ! ne t are Isl 
their matt ene ba er between 
the ely nd en ecause there t] 
in the na ‘ hick itraid to face YT 
possibil it f Mart ( ‘ 
ful marriage ( definite step rd 
the r¢ ( I ) h La te t 
nu er t n n ned to take The 
] In \ an crt ( Oe not ‘ 
married because sh not pretty enough to 
attract n pathetically rue it 

’ n tl I n I n he hink " 


She is starting at the 
once more. In re; 
made herself plain 


not attract men and ( 


preter to tay in 
herself, and the bedien 
het narrowing s{ ! 


her bosom shrinks, 
curves of her wv al 
ur 


1] 
movable Creatule 


confirmed spinstet 


Love as a Beautifier 


lt we face th ( 
We } i Ce Wi 
eat beaut eT, al 
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} loar Frost by 
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the Stream Side 


Snow la ke S Transforming - Landscape 
and Hoar F Yos Marion H. Crawford 





NE f othe reatest snowstorms of ree inches, moss, fern nd 
mod 1 time ened in Paris in lichens, seaweeds nad t fluted s work 
1dS when snow fell tor ten consecu ‘ cathedral windows may all be ( n 
s Was i Cal meteorologi¢ il Le a4 Trost-pi cs tt t Cs 
ind the snow, as it fell, was described ind easiest way ds ve the cry illiza 
eing like voluminous masses of wool of a fluid, and with mi pe orn nify 
. In Une ing-glass the buildin pot th sta 
" \ now very rare in En may be observed 
‘ i of the vear we Hoar { -t Oo I window ine n ( 
: : t ben pells of Aretic webs nd yn the ed s of leav eve S 
. 1 stort e landscape into a nder the magn n unexpre 1 be 
Vland. We can enjoy these fairy ss b t nevi each } ntry 
. th wn | rUNLTY kven in ( trange pe n ns 
‘ in | i! ( ldren ef land S he Wie 
1 t i vel] yu 1 t ( 1 t il¢ } ! | nh 
\ prema | t ( t] dl y 
, ind clear 2 \l z Lake ive been me 1 
n itl i nd that lon 1 4) ( a Ce { be 
vi tlie In 5 Kexg site t iLmmness : } i sOlUleE 
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° ° ’ rove tI Rit nr 
Blue Tit searching for Walnuts that have been hung P » any 
among the loganberry canes I | { peal 


agona ; ; 
wind, and intense an nuou 1 ( | nt ns ] 
Jte { ¢] . j ¢ 
tne condi mn nece I ne n1ue i ) ‘ 
of these curious “flowers "— such condition any one part of a 
we never experience in | 
land: here we have only the 


beginnings oT 1c flow rs, known 


We get dé nm summer and 
hoar frost in winter, and what 
causes dew cause hoat Trost, 


the only difference being that in 


the case of dew the moisture 
the atmosphere is deposited a 
water, and in the e of hoa 


frost it is ae posited a ice The 


white encrustation we call hoar 


frost Is often defined a frozen 
de - but thi ! not accurate, 
for in the formation of hoar frost 
the moisture in the air is not first 


deposited a water or dew and 





then frozen What does happen 

1 that the ric ture n the au 

ondenses directly into ice, and 

this condensation i } t lial 

liable to ¢ roo f 

} imp edo I} hy } at 

frost almost alwa time the 

margins and veins of leaves and a shining blue and green plumage of a Kingfisher 
. , ma 4 » < n ver cene in 

cracks in wood When onc: 1 es a wonderful spot of colour i a ri s 

afi ’ F . . 5 Winter 

ine mucieus Of an ice crystal is , 
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ponderance of some particular form of snow when snow buries 1 t of sight. R . 
lake During one snowstorm last winter, become at such times friendlis 1 
when | was catching flakes on a_ board than ever, and w me right int 
covered with black velvet for the purpose of houses tor food and sl S 
examining them, I obtained flakes that were also, when snails ar aled by sn 
mostly in the shape of a central hexagonal will willingly accept f i from us, and so 
plate, with a short spoke at each corner, will nearly all t ( f ar : 
and on the tip of each spoke another hexa But the winter thrushes, edwings, 
gonal plate was seen, smaller than th very much when snow 1 ff their food 
central one, sometimes slightly elaborated supplies of insects and s1 nails. TI 
by secondary spokes, There were a few cousins, the fieldfares, » winter visitors. 5 
flakes of different and more complex forms, get on much better; if th nnot get ins 
food the ( I es a 
an fields for juniper, hawthorn an . 
ae * te 4 bs A 4 other bet ( 
a x Ve seas Birds suffe e os: h f 





thirst as from nger durin 


will cor and sip ata nver 





2 °C 
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SNOWFLAKES AND HOAR_ FROST 


——— nar oa parts of the country the fuchsia is always 
called the lady’s ear-drop, and is known 








| by no other name, 


I remember a very cold morning when the 





| air was intensely stiil and everything seemed 
frozen into silence. The grass crackled 


under my feet, and the surface of t 


} 


he pond 
was black. The leaves of the Portugal 
laurels and of the tough, evergreen ivy 
| were hanging.almost vertically downwards. 
al \ few small flakes of snow were falling very 
; slowly. The whole scene was curiously awe- 


inspiring. An old man, standing at ithe door 

ta: looked at me and said, “‘ He 
giveth snow like wool. He scattereth the 
hoar frost like ashes. He casteth forth His 


ike morsels. Who can stand before His 





xk I glanced at his face. It was solemn and 
“fe o white as the scene before us. But I did not 


sneak. We were both under the same eerie 


Then the spell was suddenly broken. Past 























The village pump wrapped up in straw 
and sacking to protect it from the frost. 
Snow ai bt nt sunshine made the scene 
irrestingly le ly 
/ 7 
\? fe 
Oo 1 |e come p outside the 
it ones Che k I ce bi i toat are 
) Se 4 dit 1) 
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l ( 1 n ese lovely 
1 i are seen 
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In ( en | ) he ‘ th 
~ mV 1 
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he ‘ she I 
| ‘ he vi 
( | thre no 
( rt} ‘ e sen: 
] 
( yx ee white, 
, : 
eu u the 
10s ( indet 
ne w n 
I 
' \ \ t ind ea 
n t t ] ! Periwinkle en ted 
ae ‘ Ww cry I lend th al 
{ Wi\ I V th ely up 
na j lay he ‘ I 1 3 rt ev hapt n 
' | Englar 
yur lad winter! | ome 
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Glorious Winter : Phos 
The Aysgarth Falls, Yorks : 
him there pt | 1a small, slight figure | watt it iT 
was his wife She came right out on the eplaced Ww 
varden footpath, holding out both hands to n its turn [ I | 
feel the sof fallin now i r 
T « Iw ian ] ng he ees «ale ( ( 
ie exclaimed nc ve never felt so " n lace a 
feathers! | ( ie 
at i ‘ \ i lat oF the « | t ni 
man, but there was colour in her chee} at four de 
and her eye parkled a she laughed and th temp 
nodded good morning to me degree 
I walked n ‘ \ cklin ora Phi upper 
the pond ] i ) ) apnearance tha imply continu ( I ( 
t looked » black nd | les The lowe intil the Trees 
layers of er % 1 irdly have dro ped t 
below a temperat ‘ four decres Cent Ioe ' 
le ‘ ld thin vn e would be 0 rm ex 
n vi m h | we] 1 \ ] 
In the erg ! n fe d ng tl e me 
vinter month n im} int fact t i depth t ‘ » 
e 1 | hte t Phe ( ( | ke { n 
freezing of a Md 1 th considerin ( I kn 





Jean-two of Archangel 


by MARY WILTSHIRE 


EAN WEBSTER stood at the kitchen) ing. Other peop! very it, 
window of Archangel, and looked north not he? Of course, he did not know any 
+} 


with worried eves. The kitchen thine much about it, but he could get books 


wards 
s not imply an un and learn. Archangel was be ing advertised 


window of Archange! d 
charted entrance into the famous White Sea at . 
it; and he and frail baby Jean, Jean the 


a ridiculously low figure; he would 


port, but merely What it expresses—a 
kitchen window. second, Jean two, would find health ani 

Archangel—this Archangel—lies high up — strength there. Little did it occur to eithet 
on the Marlborough Downs, not far from the himself or his wife that Archangel was 


great wireless station, a bleak, inaccessible being chopped off the great thousand-acre 


spot. Who named it, and what connexion, holding to which it had belonged 
if any, its first owner had with Russia, is lost no bailitfé could be induced to live there, 


in the mists of time, but he name 1s appro and the owner |! yund the wmourneys Ip ana 

















priate to an unusual degree. Somewhere down three miles of chalk road ore than 
about Soo feet above sea-le vel, miles froma his patience would endure. 
town, even miles from a house, except its Jean laughed ruetul y at the remen a ‘ 
own two ol three cott es, remote, isolated, oft her first tnitiatlon, HHer on \ pre 
the old puddled-chalk house stands. A line experience ot housekeeping had been in a 
Mf scrubby wind-swept firs supposedly shel good flat on a main tram route; from that 
ters it Iro the nol wind, but does not do she had come tral¢ ht to Arc hang with three 
and on this winter afternoon there was mall children; and the only availabie he P, 
thing in sight except the various-shaped a mentally-wantine girl ot fourteer 
ps ot trees which were the guide-posts half “Vilet aint what you might 
t the Downs before the roads were made; = quick, m’am,” “Vi'let’s” mother had an 
ind them and the house iy leagues upon nounced in the preliminary interview rut 
gues of bare trosted grass and barren you'll find her willing, and she can scrub 
ughiand, of a wildness and desolation and ciean she ¢ uld: she could ; ) eak 
n which the surroundines of the original rockery and scratch turniture. Still, they 
\ angel co ild hardly Lmiprove, cou d Ol vitord anything be tter, and tl ere 
Yet it had a savage b itv, this stretch were many. da when Jean Was gratet 
pland, even now; and when Jean Web even for the ministrations of Vi'let 
ster and her husband had first looked from Two things nly had saved them fi 
kitchen window nearly four years avo uin: the tact that Kenn Webster was n 
veliness of what it framed had witche a ashamed to contess his complete n 
he irt out of ther 1 and made them lorget ot ¢ ervthine appe riaining to tar! ling an 
remoteness of the spot and the lack of to take advice and instruction from ev 
nveniences in the juat oid house: and knowledgeable being within reac h: and the 
Y decided that at Archangel, with its fortunate circumstance that Archangel was 
1G f expanse ot ting downland and ainly a sheep t with some ploughland, 
KV, with the ent of cowslips and and the head shepherd, Isaac Hyatt 
Pthyme blowin n rough its windows, famed tor his managet t and bree I 
at no othe la Cs, would they WOOLLV Tamilles, even t » the far end of Pe 
earth t them to its own eh le Wh had elected to sti t 
: l t } I I petents n I t 
f nenn Webster had been journalist in | elf knew: whether it was simply « 
ie mi p », nerves and doctor of change, whethe sc under the ne 
; en him torth to seek an open-all regime he Was i his o 
» and his thought had turned to farn whether Jean-two, with her ( 
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friendliness and her insistent and continual 
demand to “go wif s’cep’s man” had any 
thing to do with it, Jean had no inkling. 
Whatever the reason, stay he did, to their 
unbounded satisfaction. 

But the years had been very hard. Inex 
perience anda humble minded readiness to 
accept a be littling estimate of one’s eoods do 


not bring one top or even medium prices in 
a market of hard-headed farmers and 
dealers; and hen he was told that his 
wheat showed signs of rust and his woo 
was badly baled, poor Kenn could not con 
tradict, because it was news to him that rust 


came on anything at all except old iron; 


and whether a bale of wool should be round 
or square or star-shaped and tied with blue 
ribbons, he had no notion whatsoever. His 


prices suticred according] 

“Thee mun pull a stiliei lip, zur,” Hyatt 
said to him. “Fix thee own price fur thet 
sheep, an’ if ’em do otier thee a ten or twal 
shillun less tell ’em to go to blazes; that’s 
thee price, an’ they cn take ut or laf ut. 
Folk ull allus think as there be summat 
wrong wi’ a thing as they cn ciy down. 
Make ’em pay, zur.” 


But that was just what Kenn could nevet 


do, 

He had learnt a good deal by now, how 
ever, plodding on with a dog ed pers 
verance that had won hi a grunt oft 


approval, and on occasion a he Iping hand, 


from some of the farming kines round about 


Wives had made pilgrimages along th 
chalk track and shown Jean wavs of lighten 
ing her labours, and taught her how to man 
age het poultry. So some easement of the 
burden had come, though they both realized 


that the few vears of work andthen a comfort 


able retirement which the had contemplate 


in the early day would never arrive. 


! . 
she thou ht that if it were to do ove avgall 
even with the knowle« he now had, sl} 
would do it Hardships and «¢ ppoin 
ments, poverty, even penury, the hi 
struggled against, but to them all had c 


the gift of glowing health, and to Jean an 
het husband an abidin: © For ¢< h othe 
that their easv town lite had never known 


Kenn had been the average voung man who 


marries a pretty face and likes nice dinne 
afterwards, Jean the average | ( 
in a th ind al ne interests wh } 
continued atter | I ‘ the } 
drifted tovethe nd 1 i ‘ 

away But now tl the d worked a1 
\ | nad | na rf 1 t eu 


their two lives he! 
hildren. Health 
brought them 
plac In Bris 
thing to live in 
for a something « 
pensive a yon a 
the paper. But A 
comings wa 1 
tim that the ( 
money on the h 
and a bathroom, 1 
te ) oO that the b 
not crack and = s 
ented Vilet w 
help, but othe 
excnangse 
Thi iitern 
of the ho n 
hinkin but « 
ale Great 
towering up on the 
with lurid orat 
ni ht, tl 
rs to nents 4 
nele snowtlake 
harp putis of v 
making uncan n 
chimn 
I Hyatt } 
and he mad the 
ind two fa 
h he te 
lambs an 
i told t n 
ot the bi i 
men I 
} } ne \t 
‘ e 3 t 
n It 
Now t 
intin 
e | 
‘ ‘ | 
rut I nit 
( n hhe 


knife-like—the snow flakes no longer drifted 
¥ . 
and alone, but powdered down in 
fringes. Isaac Hyatt straightened himselt 
shout half-past three and turned to Kenn. 


singly 





“Thee’'d best take the Il maid in to 
missus,’ he said; “1t be too cold toi her 
nissus, "4 

now. No, lil missie, as Jean-two  pro- 
tested she wanted to stay with “sheep’s 
man " “thee bide indoors, and maybe sheep's 
man'll bring ‘ee baby lamb come the 
narnin’.” 

“And me feed him with a bottle like the 


little house last with 


weaklings and 
had been what 


in week ?”’ 


one 


youl 
the 


(It 


caddling lambing-time,” wet 


excited reminiscence ot 

orphans of the lambing. 

Hyatt called = 

and raw 

lambs had been sickly, and had made thei 
the 


old until the past 


t 


week, and many 


much 
not.) 
with a bottle,” 


without 
{ there o1 


feed 


entry into world caring 
whether they stoppc 
‘Ay, thee shall 


; 


un 


Hyatt promised her with a wry smile 
“There'll be enough to choose from for 
bottle feeding by to- 
morrow, I’m afeared,’ 
he muttered to him 
self), and Jean-two 
‘tted in cheerfully 
while the men went 
on with their work 
Ewes and lambs were 


Kept in the 


fold by the 
arn, the others we 


left in a dip a few 


re yards away, 
where the rise of the 
hill kept the wind off 
a littl * more end 
ways-on hurdles were 


hed on the existing 
“They'll 
take then 
Hyatt 


and 


said. 


best as Wwe 
It 
the wind holds like 


Il 


In, 


can do for them, 


blow 


Jean-two joined het 


in the kitchen, 
“here a roaring fire 
Ving to counter 
balance the 


cold out 


side 
ide, iT an Was mMe€asut 


JEAN-TWO OF ARCHANGEL 


more lambs arrived into this troublous 
world to-night—and more were expected— 
Hyatt would want all the help he could 
and things ready. There 
would be no sleep for either her husband or 
the shepherds, and they would want some- 
thing hot to drink themselves with the ther- 
mometer falling at its present rate. 





get, must be 


The shadows grew darker. Jean set tea- 
cups and bread-and-butter on a corner of 
the table; there would be no time for a sit 
down Vi'let drawing water 
from the well outside and filling every avail- 
bucket and can against the 


tea. was 


able night’s 
frost. 

The two boys then came out from long 
division sums in the dining-room, saw the 
and to share. Kenn 
came in, bringing Hyatt with him, and they 
drank tea and munched_ bread-and-butte1 
absently, while collecting lanterns, matches, 
the 


tea-cups demanded 


and various necessaries 


for the night 
and debating what further precautions could 





INF cocoa into a pot, 
putting milk ready to 
de yw immed 
Yarmed, and look oo 4 ; ; i i | 
ing out br | | About eight o'clock came a frantic, wild-eyed woman pa T t 
5 i randy I . ° 
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with the news that Jean two was lost ""—p. 
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be taken, all in a mundane chatter and 
clatter. 
All of a sudden the sun dropped clear of 





the great cloud, and Jean-two at the win 


dow uttered so surprised a cry ot 


mummic look, it’s fairies!” that the others 


’ : 
went to look, and were struck silent by th 
weirdness and_= strangene of what. the 
say 

A great ray of « sulphur-coloured light 


ead hills, covering 


shot right across the « 


] 
llow, and at the fat 


them with unearthly ye 
end where it struck the masses of Oare Hill 


and Alton Down three immense shadowy 


forms emerged fro the indigo curtain and 
advanced over the great intervening space 
of country with a } ering, waverin gait 
that vet had a dead wiftness hey 


seemed like three reat demons threatening 


el la aiid 
ontooxers gazed 


Archangel; but while the 


from the window they drew together, 
melted into one, and began to change unde 
their eyes into a curtain of blinding snow 
‘Mummie, zs it fairie ” Tean-two asked 
a in 
Snow fairies, dear, her mother in 
swered het 


“Not alwavs Jean's whimsica tan 
played with the idea fow a moment. “ They 
cover up mummi cre ses and daffodil 
and keep the frost from hurting them; but 
they are very bad fairies to the little lambs 
and their mothers, and that’s why daddy and 
the sheep's n are » busy trving to keey 
nem awa 

The sun dropped behind the world and 
the hills were los n « kne Somethin 


hit the house with a thud that made Jean 


jump, and then h at herself for beit 
frightened at the ri 

“be t tt tt, and strode out, 
throwing a \ ( n, 7 , over his shor 
der, which Nnaneed t Gaet out, ve loon 
aie tas is he stepped outside, 
Viilet, car n n her t bucket of wate 
said “Ooch!” as the frozen snow wept into 
her face, and ducked to avoid it with a 
violence that sent he ] ket of water flyin 
into the scullery and herself into the pit ot 


Hyatt’s stomact 
Kenn looke acre it his wife as he 


turned to go Her eK was cheerful 
enough as she } ued directions to Vile a 
but her eves were vorried and afraid, and 
he turned bac to take her in his 1 
hurrie S n that quivered a n 
} nd then left | with a whisper of 


mother: we'll get thi 

was lost in the wh n 
Jean was left swall 

there was so ver 

little, left to the 

they had done I ( 

worked so hard, 

died, the sheep 

The broken the 

through her brain 


babyish prayer that 


Jean-two herse f. that ( 


ing then 
Kenn butted, he 


irds } ‘ 
under him; and } 
he had to lean 
fe ht his ‘ 


she phe rds 


were awaltin 


and he lav in the 


plenty othe! 


bacl t'asl 

1 left I 

he hadn en 

Wal al mm on the 
n; wind be 
Hyatt’s pr 

lat enoug! 

ng betore the 

la dead t 

! ny a il , 

but found 

a in nat er 
the } 

the turn ¢ t I 
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Drawn ba 


“The lamps showed up a heap of something at the side 


? 


° °° ay Judliey Tennant 
of the road, and there she was, poor mite ""—/. 27/ 





restless. She wandered from dining-room to — Jean had waited for no more. Som« 
kitchen and back, tired and sleepy, but cry inner involuntary sense had made her put 
ne ne! ously at the suggestion ot bed on a coat and hat, but of her wind-b« aten 
Everything shooked so,” she said, “and journey to Hyatt’s hut she knew nothing. 
the wind hadn't got any nice voices to Kenn, dry-lipped, livid, put down the 
night; the bad snow people had tookened — bottle he had just picked up and looked at 
them all away.” So Jean had let her stay Hyatt dumbly across the little hut. He 
‘nsiairs, and eventually she went back to — ceived a nod in reply. 
he kitchen window to see “when sheep's “Thee mun go, master. Perrett an’ ll 
n brought the little lamb manage. Gie | that milk. Bide a minute 
Half an hour later, when Jean went out as Kenn turned to follow his wite; Jean was 
et the boys’ supper, she had vanished. already on the door-sill. “Try round 
‘let hadn't noticed her go; hadn't “heard barns an’ sheds; and, here, take some 
ng,ma’m”™:; and Jean searched throuech brandy.” He was holding a new-born lamb 

ise, expecting to tind her hiding some across his knees, feeding it, as he spoke i OO 

trom the noise of the demons’ fury poor bleating little bundle of misery whos« 

de. The search vielded nothing, though life’ flickered) uncertainly in the lantern 
id not seem possible she was not indoors light, 

t half-past seven, Vi'let stumped up “Td coom with ‘ee,’ he went on, “b 
lairs with a beamine fac Why, of course, these be needing me so bad. But thee try 
ne remembered, she didn't think she had the sheds.” Then half to himself, “God 
enough wood to l; a. 0 he d von oO vet send ve find her there.’ 

le mo re trom the pile just outside the “T'll try there first,” Kenn said Un 
cullery door, and she daresayed she'd left poken between them lay the knowledge that 
the door open while she did it: the wind mitside the shelter of vards and outbuild 
en mt that Wa She expected, cheer ing t would be useless by now to lool 
wv yy that Miss Jean had run out to find Round the vards they searched, holding 
Mr. Hyatt; she'd been on about the lambs n to each other to keep their footing, 
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feeling their way by the walls of the build go and find her baby, 
ings, and shielding the lantern as best they more; indeed, she \ 

could with their coats, that they might have take every care they w 
some light to guide them in their search would let her try once 

in the sheds. Barn and hay loft, stable Kenn knelt by her, 
and harness-room, fowl-house, cart-shed, stroking her hands and 
under wagons and round machinery, into’ that he couldn't, hi 
every corner the lantern rays were turned, Hyatt stood before he 


, 
making a dim twilight in the all-pervading _ tative figure. 
blackness, but showing, of any small, fright- “Ma’m, if there w: 
ened child, nothing at all. a chanst,” he said, ad 
Midnight found them back in the kitchen, and go, but there 
Kenn and Jean, Hyatt, who had left hi his hand towards the 
“vowes” for five minutes to Perrett, with obeyed, shuddering 
them. very height, the sn 
“There be nowt else ye can d , the old snow, but tiny 
shepherd said heavil) “She must ha’ gone against the window in 
outside straight away when that old fool wind was a shriekin 
of a girl left the door open. Perrett ’ud a cold was the cold of 
seen her else when he come in for the “Listen,” the shephe 
matches: there be nowt else ye can do.” the li'l maid he 
The night’s work had told on him: suffer- six hours. She 
ing and death among the dumb things under while, and not ti 
his care; sutlering and death, no longer to any but th’ Al 
be hoped against or denied, for the “lil Ye've two cl 
missie” whom he so loved: extremity of and take « 
physical strain and dis omfort, Isaac Hyatt heavily out 


had aged manv vears in the last five hours. 





Kenn was lined, hollow-eved, grey with ex pol 
haustion and despair. Jean—Jean raised 
her head and reached for the snow p led ‘ I 
coat she had thrown off wearily as they iowly on the 
came in. over what 
“T am going to try along the top of th 2 
Down towards Quemmer Bridge,” she an — 
nounced, | 
Kenn started up with an exclamation ain 
horror, and Hyatt raised an expostulato the 
voice, for two d 
= Thee casnt he said Tis more nor bal \ rie , 
any man could win through: thee wouldn't vest she 
never live to th’ end of a mile! Ma’: I | ha 
But Jean was past all reason; sense an ( 
feeling alike had ne under the s} and ime tl 
she faced the two men. eye litterin orld « 
cheeks and liy carlet. She wi 
no protests, no arguments would 1 e he path ame 
and she made for the doo Hyatt nun vi 
himself against it, calling to Kenn to hel; Kenn 
It Was a Nnarp tru e. thouch hort caten al 
Hyatt was a big man and heavy, Kenn I 
and lithe but for a minute the } d a nt ¢ e the 
he uld do to kee the « lose 1 ‘ 
and both ere J in when Jean n SO ¢ 
denly reeled \ her tren n 
and dropped it ] by tl ‘ 1 t 
bing out heart-l n pleadir t \ 
, CO dine ¢ 13 





mov ing 
space. 
directly 
tari tl 
prese ntiy 
Nolands, 


owner ol 


life 
bal 
lor 


e\ 


» in all those miles of white 


seemed 
Archange 
he ace (I 


recognized 


farmer ana, 


ittic Que 
oot of the 


ralso oll 


ine, 
{ k ) have you , 
an Nance 
Jean stood stock st 
1 k t feat 
Kenn at a dive 
bridle. “Man, man 
na nvthing ! 
God's sake t ! 
I Ne lve thie 
le ul I 
hing, th a nan 
ind ead 
ys. Now, 1 r 
Jean ha ( pped | 
ys me ‘ nha W 
1 ¢ et Be: sil 
he © ( te } 
\lre 1d STV vas < 
I nro hohe ) 
i n Ss rep n 
he } 
\ 
I but 
( I to mothe 
and ! reo 
kin Rot 
( ad , 
M Webste 
and | was ) 
t t he 
re SWUI I ( 
uy 
in 
i horse { 
; ‘ ’ to te 
ym ’ \¢ mt 
! ) s > Ked 1 
le 
() 


I 


[ 


he heart out, 
Kenn—he was almost 
cil ~ 2 will Cas 
incoherent que 
to which Gregor 
No, Pm atratd 
ie) 1 ‘a Vou te 
t 1] No 
eheepel ~ ‘ 
ni keeping he 
there no such 


) be making sO 


hat half involun 


mwwards him, and 

as Gregory 
r the most part, 
Cl age, which 


in tront of Arch 
h more than Littl 
those to whon it 
» tleld,” though he 
nk and be merry, 
alien Le him. 
as he came within 


Is slo k\ cob elad 


n his efforts and 


1 ve ridden up 
r little girl, by 


apr " quest mn 
1} 


the stocky cob’s 
Isped, “have vo 


anyvthine—oh \ 


es and bab 
please don't.” to 


down on the 


aqont need te 
‘ perl 1! " 
DabvV lamb w, 


round as | 
} ec ns re, Ke 
MW-leoeeved. ft 
nven I 
Vil ch 
i ‘ 
n there 11 
1 B il (Quemimn 
deep, 1 hac 
iit n i 
( kk 


JEAN-TWO_OF ARCHANGEL 


track—fourteen 1 es instead of 1 
had Le verTV Cle ol 1O t ado ly 
l guesst ! what mud be te n ( nave 
vot up betore it i 

Vhev thanked yroker . ha ‘ 

»> find words: n lable express what 
they telt \i nas Cc ft | ! < 
with the and n hour es 
Nis ho se, an OVE n €¢ ainn r 
them how he ! und ir n 

Puesd n h Was, abo CI i 
back ti { ny, hac the et 
express a Vives ) t he r , 
yurney to Que er Bridge, and 

stot Just as ( t ip Shephe tH 
ld crawled n t at I 
nto the Ou er Ele ) Oad, \ shit | 
aken the longer mn journe and ! 
derit how tbe ! | ‘ oing ‘ 
qown the | nen t l er 
up heap oO nin aT cle ‘ 
road, and = it C4 there she S 
pretty nearly dot | mvite kven wher 
Lf her int nd put a nip of brane 
between he }>s t ian teil mie ! 
only that shed gone to vet the lamb and she 


uuldnt find at, and then she couldn't fing 


the Wai\ | x } cs. na he 
people Nad hitted | na arove Ne ( n 
he | I couldn't stop to find |} 
vuldn't ao an Hit 1) ike re < n 
( \s it w | t do } | 
ON thout Cl! | l ( ( | ( 
Kno 
Hle went o Kenn » INspe 
eep, and run ( ipp a wien 
tale or the LOSS r the | thre 
Yo ( aon Dette { n ( ( 
Over the Plain e th e died in f 
A\wt | cre ‘ nae 
t ‘ , 1 
Like = 4 
He pondered the question of A ner 
( rate he ‘ I I rew¢ t 
dered it again 1 n <¢ n t I t 
lé veeks, | ! - Were I 
Lt LIN \\ nm * t Del ( ; 
Noland muuld find no t pre 
keepin Nis | ad down | 
Ouc Ce \ 
CVE ‘ ‘ t 
’ econ | 
t ( ' The h 
) ‘ 
‘ { ‘ \ 
il ( nal ne J I 
en e. 4 
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too unsettled and cold, he brought also a sharpen my wits again tI men 
proposition and a request. I grew into the way of i Phere 
He wanted to share Jean-two; he would soul belonging to me, and I’ve n 
buy Archangel and install Kenn as_ pr this world but mone Je pene! 
manent bailiff at a good salary, or he would — two's mother! 
enter into partnership with him if he hiked; Jean looked out tl nd the 
he would help with the children’s educa sitting in the dinin 1 n 
tion; he would put house and buildings into them the hill dippe | down t 
thorough and modern repa ne would do mer Hollow: the is too sl 
anything they liked or wanted, but—he had to see the house e Que 
had Jean-two fol everal weeks, and on lave thev were ! n ¢ 
whatever terms or conditions they chose he the hill—but a little haze of s ke 
wanted her again rain-washed Apri 
“She's fairly rown imtoo me, he said lav, and her ev i ( th pity 
“Tm getting to shape ¢ word and ae n lonely man who lived 1 ( 
pretty well so as to meet with her approva ‘Kenn, | think 
I'm even farming so as to interest het ine to her husband \ft 
There’s a child's plav-room down in m been for Mr. Nolar 
house, and | can’t face the thought of altogether, and he |} 
without the child What do you say, you Kenn reed, 
her father and mother ?” ing! I'd like M I 
They were ilen not. knowin \t hare in he he 1 
las ungratetul I | 
“We couldn ‘ ive her up, M \ did nothin 
Nolands,” Jean “a a wondert thought of mal 
chance for the children, and generous be child.” 
vond words of and Ill admit frank}, You needn 
that we have worried a good deal as to how be an amusemer 
we were voing to cd ate ther but even pl ind 
for that, we couldn e her up of tho nd on | 
“Tm not asking it Pwouldn't be righ ! ef bul \ 
even if “twere possibl What I ask ‘ ne avery 
that I can have he i day o1 Oa week ane in he I ( 
part of her holiday later on hen she ‘ wifes Wav a 1 
to school that | in have a tinger in the hag We \ 
pie of her fut ‘ that I can teel she belon a a 
a bit to me, so that I n hea her talk « Phere \ Or 
Daddy Nolands w t | ne a hear vid it with t 
because it isn’t) true He leant forward Cussion as t ( ( 
his voice hakin with carne ne I ec to 
“Men call me hard; say I live tor ne n We ke A 
but 1 ne i n live had nothin ( ‘ u he ( \r 
to live tor I had a fe once tor tl I make, an 
months and a child for thirty hou nd lve youl it wate 
been a hildle Wid el Tor ( ‘ thir (; rd-bve ! 
yeal rw i ob relief at first t han t I 
e aia 


Now Ready 


iopscessene 





Holiday Reading for Boys and Girls 
“WHEN THE AVALANCHE CAME,” 


and other thrilling stories, instructive articles 
and beautiful pictures, appear in the January 


——— LITTLE FOLKS ———— 


Of all booksellers, Price 1s. 


net 
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Flowers tha 
Really Last 


OST that 





Making the Winter Gay 
By 


Agnes M. Miall 


f 






people will agree home is flower copies on wires that betrayed them at 
hardly home without flowers in the a single glance; now every portion of the 
living-room. In the summer it is plant ts imitated with extraordinary fidelity 
easy to carry out this idea. Even small 
suburban gardens can be induced to yield 
abundantly from May to September, and 
esser extent almost until the end of the 
vear; and for flat dwellers summer blossoms 
are cheap and plentiful. But from Decem 
ber to Easter or after home must 
either be flowerless (which is” un- 


thinkable ! or the housekeeping 
Ibbed for 


ot n 


be 


expense 


dec or 


eve more 
oe 
ssential 


Well, 
Time 


things 
solution ? 
phrase “arti 
shudder 
any preten 

and 


othe 1 


then, what is the 


Wa when the 


icial 
through 


flowers” sent a 


everyone with 
0 being 
The 
a 
horrible, 


artistic quite 


paper and made 





generation ago were 


Vulgar mon trosi 


| flowers 
the ve ry ore 


ers¢ 


produc ts 


skilled 


fashioned 
So } 


I 


artists why not 


that 
ely 
touch 


it 


1 
h 


Is bloss« 


in 

is 

unt 
blo 


to real 


Winter 
and 


n 
mH 


] 
ool | 


ist Tea 


oO 


many cases. 


the 


! 
I vou 


try 


( 


> sme 1] 


sOms is 
that they 
The photographs illus 
article ple 
immeasurable difference 
een the old flowers the 


Notice the details of | 


In past times manufacturers 
content to yassable 


st impossible 
not re al. 
trating this 
of the 


7c 


are at proof 


be 


new. 


ty : 
and 


stems, eaves 
cal X@s, z 
were 
mount 





Four artificial roses with leaves that make a 
perfect picture 
( hs by Tech Edito» Se ) 
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and the most beaut! 
in consequence. 


As the photographs 


can be arranged in an 


adopted tor a splaying 


roses are ideal for table decoration 


results are obtained = and the housew ile 
turn away despairi 

how, the blosso ulates that it Wi 

of the ways usually fill the vase she ene 

real flowers. The forgets that the tw | 


choice and colourings re endless, and the onliv a week, pe 
flowers are sold singly, in sprays, or in group of bloss 
ereat flowerin branche Ss, according to thet gives just as 
vethods of growing in real life. months and then can 
» At first glance the prices seem exorbitant, again next vear. 
Q)t course, n i 
Jo last, there I 


fruit 


expensive 


Artificial 





is a charming and in 


decoration 


ita tretch 

a { ood pian te 

a change ever 
ery. wide ! 
iss support , 

then datlfod I 


ing of the room the 


wrap the discard 
paper in a box 

be fre 
are 


The modern fashior 


Vanted 


t) the 
Other 


bowl. 
floatins fl 
linen, with the ur 


ixed t t 
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Again some are made to stand 
upright in the water on short 
stalks, and by combining these 
with waterprool and 
floating heads very delightful 


leaves 


effects are obtained. 
Another welcome idea hardly 
obtainable with real flowers 1s 


to buy a complete artificial 
plant sturdily set in a_ pretty 
howl or green pot. This 1s 


sometimes Cheaper than buying 
makes 


quote a 


blooms and a 


single 
pleasant 
Ww prices for these decorations 


change. | 


ade by the Mayfair Flower 
Purple 
- 
* » 
Py nae 
—S | oor a * 
. ¢ { nn 
~ 4 e?) » 












Artificial marguerites are particularly well 
one, as this photo shows 


Workers clump ot wood violets and 
eaves in pot, 4s. 6d.; field daisies, 
- Od.; orange tree in pot, tos. 6d. ; 4 
vering rambler rose in bowl, 
Cherry blossom at 1 xd. a tall spray ha 
Vv equals for charm when grouped ina 
leep blue vase, and mareuerite daisies are 
arly effective and not at all expen 
‘ 
lo brighten a dark corner, where perhap 


vers seem wasted or 


commend the 


¢ 


ineflective, |] can re 


excellent and colourtul arti 


lclal Truit, Half a crown’s worth of apples, 


pears, han: P 
»» Dananas, and velvety blue plums 
lled the ier-mAché 

€ papler-maché bow] illustrated after 


\ 
th : 
we ] 








and white crocuses in a shallow bowl are 
ideal for the winter season 
it had been lined with a few vine leave; 


bought with the fruit) at 2d. each. The 


vivid colouring, especially if oranges are 


included, is most etfective, and ordinary 


are and occasional dusting preserves 


it indefinitely 


be 


Only remet that this for ( 
decoration should not go on the = sid 
board. Otherwise it’s so very lifelike 
that someone is bound to be taken in 
and mav even trv to eat it! 


doubles 


carnations 


A the 


mirror 
lifelike 


skilfully 


effect 


placed 
these 


of 








Ten-minute 
Dishes 


N_ these 


who, cither from choice or necessity, do 


days there are so many women 
their own cooking that quite a new art 
that of concocting the 
“ten-minute dish.’ And so and so 
these be that still 


spend laborious mornings in the kitchen, ot 


seems to have arisen 
Casy 


who 


attractive car those 


as an alternative fall back on the un 
appetizing cold meat and pickles, would find 
their work a much more cheerful busine 

if they studied or invented them L say 


invented ” advisedly, because the variation 


is the charm, 
them 
may happen to hav: 

kor sO 


cooking, a 


and the rapidity of putting 


together depends on using what one 
in the lardet 
done all my: 


many Veal have l 


well a at work all day, 
self and my 
and takes littl 


oneself 


being 
that to vet meals now for my 


husband is no more trouble, 


more time, than dressing im the 


\nd a 


would refuse to spend half of my life watch 


morning even if I had the time, | 
kitchen, these are 


dishe Ll resort to 


inv pot in the 
the 
in about 


SOM ot 
when | want a meal 


a quarter of an hour. 


Savoury Batter 

Quickly slicing some onions, I put them 
to fry while I mix up the batter—say two 
eggs, two full tablespoonfuls of flour (self 
raising 
milk ; 
still, Sage, 


garden; salt and pepper ; 


preferred about a teacupful of 


flavour with dried herbs, or, bette: 


parsley or thyme from the 


then pour it into 


the pan. It must be stirred or lifted a 
little at first to let the still liquid part run 
to the sides of the pan, then left for about 
five minutes to brown his is a much more 
substantial dish than an omelet and much 
more economical 
Fried Cheese Sandwiches 

Another favourite is fried cheese sand 
wiches and that tells you all about it 
Cut some fairly thick slices of bread, fold 


slices of dry cheese between 


them, season 
with salt and cavenne, and perhaps mu 
tard, and fry in till the bread ji 


If you have tomatoes Hy 


Inaryvaring 
crisp and brown 
them at the 
all the 


ame time, and you will have 


necessary elements of a meal. 


By 
Olive Leared 


Scrambled Eggs 


Everyone knows ho make scram 
eggs, but knows, too, what very little 
the dish will go toward atisivin ; 
hunger. Grate some heese into it. } 


ever, and you different tale! 


Cheese, in good a tan 


meat; better in hot weather, fo 
not the anxiety of keeping it fresh \ 
ot grated cheese alway on the 
make many an uninterestin d 


nourishing and appetizing meal 


Vegetable Fry 


Another of my ten-minute dishe 
ood vegetable Ir\ Cabbave and 
the favourite, but ar ves les t 
already been cooke l will ao 


fat till it 


Vere table a. 


steams, put in the ¢ 


and continue to chop 


in the pan, pepper and salt them ge1 
and serve them a a browned cak 
hot On the table is the bowl of 
chee Se, a i xd table | miul of w 


taken on the plate, 


In fact, having just ma 
very dish 


followed by some stewed f! 


custard that were cooked this morning 1 


we ate our seven-thirtv breakfast, | al 


able to resist telling the world I 
ood it was! 
Phe great thu to remember 
minute dish 1 to be possible 


are cooking \ 


potato or an 
deal more than you need tor the imme 
meal Then you can I X 

din to ve 1 o1 
them with an eve, pe | ind { I 
oles of infinite daintine nd vari i 
labour ovel Writter I pe ana 
and measure i I ot . 
altogether, and I 
fessional who has nothit else 


MmMavination and con n ense and Ire! 
ber that cooking n art n ( 
worked-out science, find 

paring and cating ! need neve 
dull matter of tine. but can be ( 
upon all as part ie day's enjoymen 
. 
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BY THE EDi TOR. 
? aa att “ — > 
BREAKING THE LAW 
I. were going for a country walk on — elderly gentleman at the wheel, and the car 
one of those few winter days when occupied apparently by members of his 
the sun shines, and, coming out ol family taking an outing. 
an old-world park, we alighted on the main What could be the trouble? 
road. The policeman produced a note book, took 
Behind the park gate we saw an unusual down the number of the car and other pai 
sight—a policeman in hiding. ticulars, whilst the two plain-clothes men 
“T wonder what he is doing there?” made observations. 
asked Mrs. Editor. What is the matter?” asked Mrs. 
“T wonder!” I re spond d. I ditor. 
We watched and waited. * Police trap,” I replied laconically 
‘I do believe he’s after a motorist!” ex * But what has the poot man been 
claimed Mrs. Editor presently. doing asked Mrs. Editor wonderingly. i 
Daring Motor Raids A Curious Survival 
I should explain that, quite recently, our “You are now witnessing,” I explained, 
part of the countryside has been thrilled by “a highly interesting but belated example 
the news of some daring midnight raids by of the operation of the law of the land 
burglars, who have driven up to lonely inns against an unpopular but wealthy minority. 
in stolen motor-cars, and in one case at This is a survival of an old custom that you 
’ least ransacked the place under the very may not—who knows have the privilege 
eye of the landlord. The raids have been — of witnessing again, but the sight of which 
skilful and audacious, but so far the police you may recall to succeeding generations. 
' have not been able to track the culprits, That man” (pointing to the motorist, who 
much to the disgust of the public and the was now, with a rueful countenance, ré 
: alarm of people in lonely houses along the starting his engine) “is to be summoned at 
, toad. Observing the policeman in hiding, the local police court for exceeding the 
we rather hastily came to the conclusion that — speed limit!” 
; mportant events were about to transpire “But what a shame!” exclaimed Mrs 
so we waited expectantly. editor, indignantly Ile was driving quite 
_ Une, two, three—a dozen motor-cars drove all right. He had perfect control over his 
, but the policeman made no sign. Then car, and could pull up at any minute 
suddenly he dashed from hi hiding place Indeed, he ded p Wt up quire kly as soon as 
= and signalled imperiously to a passing the policeman held up his hand Why, we 
a Motor to stop. The driver promptly drew have often driven fasier than that along 
a up, and the policeman rapidly crossed the here It is a main road and_ pertecily 
| road to interrogate him From nowhere in traight.’ 
ce particnnas two other men apparently police And therefore,” IT added, “te mpts the 
Men in plain clothes appe ared. motorist to exceed the pec d limit 
ed Had the fang been caught We hurried Phe peed limit Why, I thought it 
ai UP to see Great wa oul urprise, how- wa tbolished Ton ago!” 
ever, to observe a highly re pectable , rather Precisely, and so did most people, but it 
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hasn't been Fhe law of the land enacts 
that no motor vehicle shall exceed the Pp ed 
of twenty miles per hour That Act wa 
passed ina panic in the early days of motor 


ng, and has never been repealed, although 
every now and then new legislation on the 
tbject 3 promised Meanwhile, every 
motorist in the land when he drives a cat 
exceeds twenty miles an hour, and therefor 
break t} la 


“Perfectly Ridiculous” 
But 
retort d 


You 


| 


OW a 


the ing J 
Mi l 


driving 


perfectly . 
hotly. know 


and | 


aitot 


when we ar 


own lo 


twenty miles an hour it seems a crawl ©) 
course, in ‘ wn ne vs very slowl 
but out in the « mt here it] pertect} 
ate--and everyvbod ce it Wi we 
hourd tx | KIN tive Wa or the ( 
al al 1 re I ( lowed d wn ’ 
twenty \nvhow if it is the law f P 
land, Wi qdont thy entorese it or alter 
it 
fo entorce 1 ipassibl But ther 
j a curio reluctance to abolish it In 
most pal the count itis a dead letter 
nut oat rer n nthe tatute book mal 
evel no an nen hie polices Nn out-of the 
av place revive it 
But \ aia ( CHOOSE uch < hice 
eentleman é that n in the cat asked 
Mi Iedit ac driving so nicel 
and alti In ) anythin | 
| *ked ‘ the wea ot om 
he | lies \\ don't He pr ( 
thre en ad ( dangerously theo 
Wretolhe cuttin ind the men he n 
‘ ) n ( more than thev can help 
hen the Cy I 1 
uc ft ( 1 hard to p ve ind le 
Crtee ’ t ippen 
B hh , \\ not 
cal ( } They we vil 
rom mo t I n miile in hour lt 
re 
He | | in yu , 
pul kel ! I ‘ ’ per ] ‘ 
! al , 
it 7 na n 
ec tw p I ! 
I thinl ‘ n dslike ) 
’ ( | | el tiie nN t ‘ 
I 1 n ari n¢ 
‘ ‘ el I 
\ne | e te idmit that ‘ 
ox n ed limit ' 
IB ‘ thet \\} ere? 
p 


Because ik they were a top 
haled before the Bench the 1 
would be crowade \\ l nd 
motorists, and J hamen ( 
abolish the law ft 

Well, why don 

Let’s take this } home he 
man seems quite ¢ \ ) ( 
and probably ~ I ne 
dinner now. We t fare 
explain. 

The Unfortunate Minority 
Comfortably seated on the top of 
I started my explan 

What you have tl 
have said, a 
The habit t l 
wealthy minorit 
one deat t hye 
countru In M \ 

Jew Phev, 1 I 
popular, and 

Therefore it 

to Tansom | 

borrow mone 

them int ( 

yures ot tl 

method oO CX 

public tho 

Later n 
the vine ‘ \ 
it ible: il 1 if 
unte t kK { 
to the ( ( 
Phen another 
illegal to ore 
othes ? ( 
contormists, el 
them tor ct ! ‘ 
port, and \ 

‘ tact. the N 
yiuait ) thre 


When an Innocent Man becomes 
a Criminal 


Ta 
le 
ot he ir t 
] + 
e old va I 
| 
Vive in 1 i! 
ror dada I | ( 
hem. he et 
al ‘ { 
he first pl 
it all ntil. he 
licence If eve 
ine witho 
} Reis 
ié ‘ 


If he actually buys a car he is in worse 


he it upon the public 


nlight. Betore put: 
road he must write and inform the authori 
ties of the district in which he thinks he will 


ordinarily keep it that he has bought a car. 
If he doesn’t do this he may be summoned, 
and again fined heavily Still further, he 
nay annual tribute money for a licence 


must 
for the car. This annual tribute money 1s 
, arranged on an ingenious fashion—not bv 
the power or cost of the car, but by taking 
the width of the inside of the engine; the 
‘ width only, not the length! The result of 
' this is that the poor man who can only run 
toa Ford pays £23 a vear for the licence. 
But the more fortunate member of soctety 
ho can attord a car of another make cost- 
ng £300 to £600 is let off with, say, £16; 
the explanation being that the wily manu 
turers now, being unable to make the 
engine very wide, make Hu very deep, and 
ect high power with low tax! 
Still but a Miserable Sinner 
That, however, is by the way. The 
motorist, having paid his driver’s licence 
ind his car licence, and having concealed 
he former in his pocket and displaved the 
latter on his car, is still in the eves of the 
vy but a miserable sinner He starts up 
car, gets into top gear, and goes at 
wenty-five miles an hour; he is breaking 
law at once He drives up to town, 
ops hi car outside a hop, and ypoes im to 
ike a purchase He has broken the law 
vain! 
) “How’s that?” asked Mrs. |} ditor, deeply 


nterested. She tak« the car shopping 
herself 
“Obstructing the traftic, IT think it = is 
' called. T once left my car in the street of 
strange city whilst I went to a shop to 
get tea When I came back the local con 
| table was in charge of the car: but fortun 
tely he let me otf with a warning. 
\t night the motorist must show lights 
re and att, and be very careful not to run 
‘OWN any cyclists: for it i pertectly legal 
cyclist to ride in the dark without 


any lamp in the rear at all If there is an 


ent, of course the motorist is to blank: 

Bas } ] 

But there have been some dreadful 
cases of motorists knocking people down 
and Maing away 


: The Innocent for the Guilty 

: Precisely, and unfortunately the police 

‘annot catch the real criminals So there 
«mn Outcry aeainst notorist and the 
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Accord 


police trap, catch a 


police are urged to take action. 


up 


luckless 


ingly they set a 


dozen or so individuals who art 


driving a little quicker than the others, and 
The 


have 


take them before the Bench. magis 


trates are satisfied when they fined 


them heavily, tl] 
the 


1¢@ police are satisfied, and 
they that 


motorists have been fined, are satisfied, too. 


public, when read forty 


and all is well.” 
“All the 


| nelish proceeding ! 


same, I think it 


Mrs. 


sald 


A Narrow Escape 


We reached home, and in the afternoon, 
greatly daring, we took out the car. Mrs 
Kditor is very much the more cautious 
driver of the two, so I put her at the 
wheel, and off we went. We kept off the 


main roads, toured out in the lanes and on 
into lovely Kent. Driving slowly up a 
twisty hill we passed a man in a certain 
uniform, who said something as we passed. 

“Why didn’t he salute asked Mrs. 
Editor: for we belong to a great brother 
hood of motorists, who provide decorous 
scouts along most of the roads to restore 
the poot motorist’ self respect by giving 
him a salute, 

I don’t know what he said, but. it 
seemed like Police trap!’ ” | replied, 

Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Editor, putting on 
the brake We slowed almost to a halt 
then crawled along \ hundred yards up 
the road we espied a_ policeman He 
glanced with an immobile face at the lady 
at the wheel, then beckoned us to pas on 
Wi sighed with reliet and drove hom«e 


Stopped by the Police 





No, dear readers, your Editor has not vet 
been hauled before the mavistrate and 
outside our humble “bus”—is a decent 

1 iq ul 1 i i i « i ly 
law-abiding citize Indeed, only once have 
L been stopped | the police, It was a a 
lonely cross-road in Gloucestershire, I think, 
when we were on our holiday to Che 
constable inspected our car licence, ex 
amined Mt K:ditor’s driving — licen 

which, by luck, she happened to have in 
her handbag and T feared the wot It 
Was all riviit It happened to be the field 
dav of the count police, as we atterwards 
discovered Every motorist in the ce 

was stopped and overhauled, and if he hay 
pened to have left his licence at home i 
summons was in store for him 


We 


Bat aif, in an unlucky moment, vo 


have not vet visited the police court 
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appears before the Bench, do not, m, 
readers, be over-ready to condemn. Do not 
write indignantly to the Powers that Be: do 
not countermand your subscription to TH 
QUIVER! J have—tell it not in Gath—some- 
times driven in lonely places at speeds that 
shall not be mentioned. Once I smashed 
my rear lamp by reversing the car into a 
wall: but, on the whole, I have tried to be 
vsood—and bad luck overtakes the best of 
us at times. 


An Unpopular Person 

Of course, the motorist is an unpopulat 
person, 1 admit it freely. I hate him my 
self when [I am not in a car. There 
something diabolically provoking at seeing 
another human being driving along in com 
fort when one is toiling up a steep hill. If 
he sits at the driving-wheel with a ten 
look one is afraid of what may happen; if 


he smiles it all the more provoking 


Another Side of the Picture 

But, dear readers, there is another sid 
of the picture. If you could but see that 
self-same individual early on a_ wintet 
morning such as this, nside his gata 
with his coat off and the perspiration dri 
ping oft his forehead, atter sundry unsu¢ 
essful efforts to make the thing start, your 
hatred would be turned to pity. 

You have watched with satisfaction stecly 
hearted Shylock entrapped in the meshes of 
the law, but you have been touched w 
pity at the lonesomeness and_ beaut 
Rebecca when the mysterious Black Knit; 
aved her from a cruel fate. You have 
poured corn, with Di ken , on oily M 
Stiggins, but your soul has been moved 
1 Spurgeon, a Jowett or a Gipsy Smith 
The Jews | have met in the East End ar 
not very lovable creatures, and I am 1 
greatly enamoured of Mt. God-o'-Mercy 


Bare-the-Bones, it the Bible was written 
mainly by Jews, and the Puritan aved 
England. 

The motorist, too, has done omethir 
for his day and generation. For one th 
the late war « ld not have been won 


out him, and civilized life a we know it 
could not be carried on without mechanical 


transport 


| 

He is unpopular; but when you come t 
think of it, every great innovato he 
man who introduced machinet into the 
mills a hundred vears ago wa ton 1 
his new-fangled chine broken but 
rodern life i1 , 1] land 1 


possible by him. 


I have myself beer 


castic at the expen Trades Un S 

termined attempt ere made in « 

to tamp them out \ Track 

have secured a ivin p .s I 

lions of our fellow-countrymen,. ar 

law now recogni egal ar 

hiable. Livery innov Linu n¢ 
So, too, with the nox 

is a great bother anc B 

these days we sl ll drive 

and he will be unpopul: no lon 

the present time 1 it lly ¢ 

tolerates him, and ( ( n 

a mere £15,000,0« 

keep of tl roads | 

fined for travellin n 

Was not so very | 

quired to provide 11 

walk in front of ey 

lated in dignifi I 

ing four miles pe ! e |] 
lowly. but just 


Perhaps you do 


\leanw 


hil 
Nile 


unwillingly, br 


too, 


ruilt 


in 


You busine 


first 
Cony 
P 1 
time 
t 
it 
neaee) 


«ll i 
« \ 
1,1 
«lltdit 
) ne? an 
iction \ 
ul » | X 
rab 
at 
1} ? 
in ! ‘ 
lIsonmer 
b 
and I 
n and 
TY ‘ 
lor 
al | i¢ ‘ 
law m 
' Like 
he i 
baker 
n 


it, too ? 


Concerning 
the Collection 


ol 
Warrior, 


HURCH reminds me that 
far-sighted 
the White 
You remembe1 
Alice 
to kee p 


upside down 


finance 
and redoubtable 
Knight 


how 


in Looking-glass 
his 


equipment 
his 


hes 


Land. 


little de box on 
and 
with the 
get 
irons and a host of 
to the saddle, 


round his horse’s 


amazed the 
sandwik 


hid 


the beehive 


shoulders clothes 
in, ied 
so that the rain couldn’t 


carl open 
ins 
and mouse-trap and fire 
thet 


not forgetting the anklets 


contraptions attached 


eet to guard against the bites of sharks. 


Prodigious Outlay Inadequate 
Result 


The methods of raising money for rr 
ligious purposes in vogue in the average 
non-endowed church are as motley as_ the 


White Knight’s equipment, and foi 








s almost equally ethcient The 
offertory, Spe il collections at the 

00 anniversary services with sta 
preachers, seat rents, popular lectures, 
Easter offerings, sale of work, concerts, 
hist drives, dances, dramatic entertain 
subscription |i sewing meetings, 

eas, fruit supper these are a few 

special efforts commonly — used 

\ these “efforts” involve a prod 
gious expenditure energy and a con 


siderable outlay of money to secure results 
Often they vield an altogether ina lequate 
rot. The lack of co-ordination leads to 


verlapping and waste of 
all, the 


effort 
Impression 1s produced 
ult 


sponging in a 


Worst of 
that the 


institut 


lurch 1s mately a lx ing ym, 
Ways candalous fashion 


ipon its adherents 
Another 


igeledy 


serious fe of this 


valancine 


ture 
of | mcome 
expenditura is the drain upon the 


method and 


time and 


eroy “aS . 
energy of clergy and ministers. Everyone 
knoy +} , 
naawe TAMA unless the minister takes the 
ead, church projes ts have little prospe 


success, If a chur h 


is t ye REP le 
t finar lal ¢ 
Cla »mbda a 


ments and the smooth 
running of the organization en ied, the 
minister must make large drafts upon his 
ime and mental powers merely for the col 


1ect} : 
On of money, In the main the clergy 


New Business Methods 
of Financing the Church 


By Arthur Page 


are not noted for their financial capacity 
The powers that commend them for the 
sacred office are of quite a different order 
Theological colleges lo not tho zh, per- 
haps, they woul l be better advise d to do sO 

ceive their students a course in the 


fHnance, 
men trained 
ind the effect 


is bound to be 


management of church 
the stra up 


purposes 8 Severe. 


quently n yn 
othe 


a man’s disastrou 


It 


ministry 


crippled and impoverished be¢ 


his mind has been so filled with all kinds 
of trivial affairs that he is unable to giv 

the necessary time and attention to the 
main purpose of his vocation. One of the 
lirest temptations that assail the middle 

aged minister is to allow his zeal for evan 
relism, mental and spiritual discipline and 
study to slacken, and to pacify his con 
cience by immersing himself in_ the 
material = side f church’ hfe—-building 
schemes, mon aising, securing wealthy 
chairmen for va meetings, and populat 


chers for special services—in every 


thing, in short, that possesses a comm rcial 

ith than a tual aspect \ better 
system of church finance would remove 
from the ministerial life much of the 


strength of this temptation. 


The Wesleyan Habit of Systematic 
Giving 


It has already been noted that the mult 
plicity and frequency of appeals fe ‘ 
tus objects are apt to produ upon 
church members the impression being 

led white his is an unhappy vcho 
| cal consequence and a totally erroneous 
mpr yn \s a fact the majority of those 

wiated with 1 part lar chu ive 
ess than thev imagine \t the its 
of his historic mission of evangelism in ‘ 
erontes nth century Joh Wesley laid down 
a ule of regular giving for all members 
of the Methodist societies The minimum 


offering was put at a penny a week and a 
hilling a quarter, w ich was collected by 
the leaders of the classes into which all 
members were drafted [his svstem has 
yon the backbone of Wesleyan Methodist 
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finance for a hundred and fifty years, and — spiritual advent : 1u 
it is noteworthy that the habit of systemat been content to send their ex 
giving thus implanted in every member, forces agains 
rich and poor alike, has produced a trad ( ick notion ot n the en 
tion f liberality which has won _ to untry as thet ) 


Methodists a world-wide reputation 1! They have con nt carded 


generosity in religious matters. methods of sloppi 5 a 
Dit m of tait 3 
The Weakness of Sunday Service py teeee ee ee 


Collections 
Wide variation 


denominations in methods of money-raisin <sential prelimin 


x“ 
o¢ 





‘ \ pre a ( 
Broadly speaking, however, it may be sand ere 
that until recently throughout Protestant Cees P 
Christendom the basis has been the week the im t upon ( : 
collections at the Sunday. services Phe and sista , ore h ean 


fundamental weakne f this method ie, paienare 
that it assumes the presence at ca h se 


of every member of the congregation n Weekly Envelope Svst = 


fortunately, such an assumption is far from Bydeet—which , 

being justified by the fact Iltness, bad no the whole fin 

weather, social nevagement 1OlId yu vorld « 

business absences, household duti and 

other factors mbine to produce egu The Weekly Freewill Offering 

larity of attendan in every one vation The Weekly Fr it I 

Und he idition tem, if a pr n nove d | 
not present when the rhe y-la ‘ ce ol ne < 

] yund, his cont l n st to iu ries a 1 \ 

\ few ynscien is tolk place an add nd shilling a ‘ | 

tional amount 1 ( at the next aj Perth ‘ \ Y r n I 

pearance l } ) ¢ Va najyorit promis¢ t n ‘ 

never ve a thou t to the t th; durin mount ind a 

thei Ser ill i re lal vern i nembe \ ( ( I 
irges OF the vurch ave been n tiie n ¢ ( ‘ 


| ; 
Obvio , I \ ‘ ot raisin mone, mad 1 | 
Which depender nm the 7 enc ) len es It 
hi h Sun yy Sun of it pportet n wer ’ 
ind f o he amount re evel 
aquired, and ( neq 1 it ! ence It bal tte ‘ ‘ 
What w t t of a Chancello ! Wd 
t kexcheg sho | 1 income tax or ved 
pon ) vho ned to be me ‘ n 


Essentials towards Financial man, M \dam Kk 
Success 


me mit 
But th vere ndictment Zz | 1 ) 
system n ( a I le 1 applied 
attempt to ¢ I t na { } pon 
bligation to WI! h 1 \ | t i ( 
nittin I O)Dhiv ot ( mmor hoinan 
en-¢ ad\v ( I Taste Vho | eth 
His follows to count the st before ‘ | lish ik 
mmitted themselves rretrievably t the unani < I 
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System was superior in etiiciency to all the 
idea 


aa proceeded to promulgate the 


the Protestant communions of 


throughout 
Great Britain 


How it Works 


rhe principle of the Weekly Freewill 
Offering is simply that 


mngregation 15 invited to state the amount 


f 


every member of a 


ie or she contribute for re- 
and 
s provided 


in which to ens 


is willing to 


ojous purposes, local general, fol 


twelve months, and he 


with 


fiftv-two envelopes lose the 


weekly proportion of the sum promised, and 


these are placed each Sunday in the plate 


service. If from any cause 


wr bag at the 
the individual is absent from service, the 
tribution belonging to that week as well 
as the next weekly offering is brought to 


hurch on the following Sunday. Thus 
involve 


sence of the worsh ppel does not 
, : 


2 : 
responding loss of his weekly contribu- 


The Annual Church Budget 


\n integral part of the Envelope System 


s the annual church budget. Towards the 


end of the vear the finance committee of 
church meets and draws up a budget 





vhich includes the maintenance of the 


minister and his residence, the cost of 


ig, heating and cleaning the church 
emises, any renovations or repairs, provi- 
sion of hymn books, etc., organist and choir 
arges, the Sunday hool—in fact, all the 
x liture required for the maintenance 
the local church To the sum. thus 
vea is added the ontribution to the 

r sphere of church life—foreign and 

me missions, pensions for clergy, and 
imthropic benevolences of various kinds. 


the tota 


‘nt is drawn up, showing tl 





m required for the ve iv, the items of 
h it is composed and the average con 
ution per member necessary to produce 

e amount This is circulated amone all 
mb adherents, and they are in 
it a promise m, Naming the 

t they are willing to give in weekly 
lm nts 

The promises are entered in a book with 

humber opposite each name. This numb 
ids toa number o w four packets 
thirteen envel pes each Which are ent 
tq te to each person who has filled 
) rm Thus, when a worsh pper 
ace le envelope containing his weekly 
ontribution in the plate, the amount of his 

erin not visible to the he to t 


is known only to the official 


who enters up 
he amounts received in 
tion book \t tl 
othcial 


the church coll 
end of each qu } 
compares the total 
individual with the amount 
and if 


each promised, 


; : 
there are any arrears, notification 1s 


given of the amount lacking when the 


quarter’s envelopes are sent out. 


A Satisfactory System 
One immense advantage of this system is 


that at a stroke it does away with ali the 


multifarious methods of money-raising which 


have become in many 


Cases a positive ilrse, 
Pews are allocated, but seat rents abolished: 


the burdensome bazaar ceases to be neces 


Sary special ap eals are no longer re 


quired. In practically every instance where 
the system has been adopted, the church 


has experienced an immediate release 


financial worries In the few exceptions 
; 


the failure to make ends meet has been due 


to faulty organization and failure to carry 


out the simple rules laid down by the 
national Committes It is not possible at 
the moment to give statistics of the numbet 
Britain 


le system, but it is in 


of churches in Great now working 
vogue in a 


denomination 


testant 


this magazine with testimonials to the 





ratifving results which 
adoption of the system 


suihce, 


A Financial Increase 

A church official writes: “ Our 
in the old days were about £7 pet Sunday 
and our averaged f10, in al 


we have ni 


mut the Freewill Offering System yields 
bout £235 pel Sunday and the loose ( e¢ 
tion about £8 n al £.43 “ 

\ minister in Scotland testifies ‘Ou 


church has suffered from the prevailing un 


employment and emigration; notwithstand 
n 1es disadvantages, 1 n m 
ween doubled since we started the Week 
Freewill Off ry System Wi lave 
more to lO n n S10 and n 
' | 
\ssembly schem i we LV 
vea With a lance n hand 
\nothe ficial deals with the ioliday 
ques mn By I \ n eC i Nas 
een reach il he I t tional ¢ os 
the total in ne ng £1,452, as compared 
with s/o 3% last vea Of that in Ca the 
Y i ! 311 nsis ota ars n ( 
} ' 
) { AAV ) ae Cal . 
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In an interesting report presented to the The Tithe Revived 





General Assembly of the Church of Scot The churches of America and Canada } 
land in 1924, a number of specific instances not been satisfied to stop at th point 
were given of the difference made by thi give regularly is a great thing, the 
Weekly Freewill Offering System. From but to give lib ( 
these I call the following: A church in a should be the obiectiv ae en 
mining and agricultural area had an income about to find methods of raisine th 
in 1922, under the old system, of £119; in the congregational offerit lw 
1923, under the new system, of £244 In movements have had a creat vocoue 
another case, a town and country area, the North American Continent in recent 
average income for ten years under the old _ tithing and stewardship. The former « 
system was £200, and in 1923, under the sizes the Scriptural ol tion to giy 
new system, the income was £745. tenth of the income to the work of God 
propaganda on these lines h een 

Part of the Act of Worship out on an immense ule, and with an 

Concurrently with the widespread adop- results. The stew novem 
tion of this system has arisen a new appre ever, now attracting greater att 
ciation of the sacred and worshipful in many Trans; an 
character of the offering. In the Church organized once e\ roo st 
of England the reception of the offertory campaign, in th , e of ' 
by the officiating clergyman at the altar and member and adh n 1u 
the offering of a prayer of dedication has upon in his hom by teward 
invested the collection with a real signifi vasser who pre 
cance as part of the corporate act of worship. all po 
But in the Free Churches generally the col arded as not a man’ wn. but 
lection has been frankly treated as an ship for which P espon 
interlude—perhaps in some cases an oppo Creator Round 
tunity for conversation. In many parishes enormous “literat own 
in Scotland, so deep was the chasm wvetween me amazin 
worship and offering, that it was—and still ing the wonderful ‘ 
is—considered profane t » have the collection revenue for rel ) 
made in the church, and a plate is placed on 
a table at the entrance to the kirk-yard for A Wave of Generosity 
the offering yf the faithful, with a_ kirk It is certainly tl t 
otficer holding an umbrella over it in rain an extraordinat 
weather Ma readers will remember the place in the re \m 
amusing use of this custom made by the though some 
playwright in “Bunty Puils the Strings.” fact that, owing 

ie world hi fl I Ss 

Even in Scotland the creat wave 

But the introduction of the Envelope foreign and home m ! not be 
System has changed all th kven in Sco accounted 
land the collection ire being ta 1 to 
part of the ervice i yme o rest r 
ire received | the movemen 1 
catory praver offered. with inte 
the con eo mn » realiz la th i ( th | 
giving in outward expression of the a P ’ ‘ ( 
of consecration, wh l the crowning ment ha been 
object of corporate w ) And it particular feat ( 
been found that where thi lea has been feature of r « 
fitly carried into effect, the offerings of the the doctrin t st i p in ev 
people show a de ied tendency to rise, of life 
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ee 
“ EW Year” reflections easily lapse and unhealthy; for the slightest knowledge 
into the trite and the commonplace, — of life will tell us that we cannot afford to 
and, according to the cynics, even let the years come and go as though what 
the people who listen to such reflections soon is left undone to-day can be done to-morrow, 
forget to act upon them Nevertheless, I and with the easy conviction that everything 
propose again to indulge in them; for we will come right in the end. 
live in such a hurry, and time slips away The fact is that, while both these atti 
so quickly, that even a vear is gone almost tudes, taken alone or over-emphasized, are 
efore we know it. If only for this reason, false, there is a big element of truth in each 
is well for all of us to pause now and of them; and a proper way of looking at 
again for a sort of moral stock-taking; and life will find some means of combining 


ver does the mood so well fit the occasion them. Although it is right to be impressed 
at the outset of a new year. by the solemn urgency of life, we must not 
be obsessed by it; and there ought to be a 

The Two Extremes way in which we can keep ourselves full of 
Everyone who gives himself thoughtfully spring and hopefulness, while still avoiding 
to this stock-taking will find there are two any suspicion of the merely jaunty and 


es against which 





he must be on his easy-going. 


euard. On the one hand, it is so easy, when 
we contemplate the past, with all its mis- The Door that is Open 


takes and failures, to be hopelessly discour- It is when I think of life in this double 
aged at the thought that so much of it is light—and pe rhaps also because certain New 
md any possibility of alteration or re Testament allusions are in the back of my 
all. It is done, and cannot be undone: mind—that the past and the future seem 
and opportunities that we would give any to me like two doors: the one closed behind 
thing to have over a rain can never come us and the other open before us. The door 
ack, It is this clement of finality and that is shut stands for the final, unalterable 
imalterableness that makes life so tragically side of life, that which can never be re 
dus. But while it has to be faced. it is called. The door that 1s open stands for 
something we can afford to dwell on  davs and weeks and months still waiting to 
duly; for it will make us so gloomy and be put to the best use. Viewed in this wavy, 
depressed as to take all the heart out of us life means a constant gong and com! ie of 
And there js nothing healthy or really re opportunity; and you can see how it invites 
fious about that , us to look both at the past and the future in 


a healthy, sensible manner. Remembering 
A Dangerous Attitude that what is done cannot be undone, we 





But no less dangerous, on the other hand, shall not lightly throw away our chances o1 
‘the careless, happy-go-lucky attitude that misuse our time. But we shall, nevertheless, 
ves no serious thought to the past, is take life seriously, realizing that for every 
content to take life as it comes, and in one, however he looks at things, the passing 
“uiges im the complacent feeling that there of the years must be a solemn matter. But 
Plenty of time to make amends and put and this is a point of great practical import- 
taings right According to this point of | ance—we shall not allow this seriousness to 
View, nothing very much matters, and life is prow into desp: so long as we bear in 
Comedy vhose tray nterludes we need mind that the fut lies before is With ] 
too seriously But, equally with its fresh hopes and possibilities 
te view, this essentially wrong rhe more you reflect on it the more will 
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vou feel that this idea of the wo d 
furnishes a helptul working philosophy 
living. 

For example, it points the ay to the 
true enjoyment ot €a h succésslve stave 
of lite—childhood, vouth, maturity, ag 
These are verv much like gardens in wh 
we live and work f 1 time; and when we 
once leave them, there no going back 
the gate s shut 

But the point is, there is always anoth 
earden to go » where we can begin 
fresh set of eX}x ices and do a differen 
kind of work, The m 1, surely, is obvi 
In the bes and healthiest sense, make the 
most of each garde you are in it 


and when, in the natu 
leave it, ind the att ( 
don’t waste precious time 
but pass on into the next 
what that has to offer you 


Take Life in Departments 





1 have t 


Irs vo 


ised behind you, 


in 


You will find this process highly in 
tive and an effective way of cor vine 
vest resou ( ) Human nature it 
a queer figure a t Lape at the great i 
of living, forgetting that it is not o 
task, but a fin And an important pa 
f the art » take e in iepariment , an 
dra t most out ot each succes ive t 
as it mes \n\ me who vot on this 
cl} le oon discovers what a mistake it 
imagine that youth e only, or eve 
chief, time tor real hay} pune and tullnme 
t dif lo ) man who lives ithy 
every part ) tk ring own i 
ypportunities nd itist ns ind 
are pl nt cope ) e y 1 la 

te wes O ) mo ative 
worth livin 

Needle t i 11s es to nte 
t! a the Ca ( i i\ een lives 
Wisdom and re 1 muth 4 ) 
and sq le 1, the © al ( 
to tell a } ( ean ( 

Ip ot a Dill w t I WI 
pald W iy | tere ) | 
the tuture | en, but on ve 
leren } t I n m 
been \ ] ITIVE 
) life ) I } { ¢ 
the di ! | r ! 

f nd 


Enter Bravely 
In 


mains VY Vain 1 en 
have been shut t y of 
andidly and em 
Pas i m \ 


open betore 1 ire 
scllo who said \\ 
take, lon't } 
lesson oO In 
then look forw Mist 
visdom 
lo anyone bent 
this in t fail \\ 
hanktful th \ 
religion, whe 
morbid beliefs n 
nothing ) 10 ( 
Whateve r 
m t Nas at ie 
lat used ( 
ugh (y 
ihe meanin 
lea 


hard ta | 
| t¢ 1 
tiie a n 
iL am nkin 
Vnat, W 1 ( 
‘ nm ul 1 eX ii 
t rr are wi \ 
th mht oO n 
thie hut da 
Ke a nights 
t do 
1 l 
ton ind 
t ( ma I : 
\nd 
t 
ere 
James B 
n ' 
no erd 
nid, I | 
) i / 
i eX t 
} ind 
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us, at home, in business, in the world at 
Useless Regrets 


trac] f ; large, there is ample scope for making up 
However, that is only a s de-track of con ge, ig | A. 
} for lost chances, as far as may be The 


je ture ; und we come back to the fact that 
Lt 4 >» * 


} . ten that cne? < itself } kin nt} . 
n 1 tunities never recur, and that penitence that spends itsell 1n Making ther 
many opportumitg 


ven life has once shut a door, nothing can 
1en life hi 


cople happier—is there not something in 
\ ic | 
ypen it again his being so, we shall only I 
open it again. : 
noil the years before us 1f we give way to 


Concentrate on the Chances 


So I might go on filling in the picture 


Db 


seless regrets. Useful reereits, bv all 
means—the kind of penitence that puts new : 


my readers can do 


+ 1 > . 
strength in us and inspires us to make a oe _ +8 Pe . 
h that for themselves. The great thing is for 
tresh start. . : ‘ 
, ' ; each of us to take a brave, hopeful view of 
We ought not, perhaps, to need telling : ; 
” : f fe, and not to lose heart as we face the 
how wide of the mark are those notions ot “38 . me j % 
hat lead people to inflict futile “ nands made upon us. And this can only 
hat lez vople to infll t 


penitence t : 
‘ . 2 ee be done by concentrating on the chances 
suffering on themselves, and waste then : 


; ik ae er that are still ours rather than on the chance 
davs in being miserable, as though that ; : 
apie : a 1 we have missed, There is a profoundly true 
kind of thing could please God. The call , 


; , ense in which we must leave the past to 
s to be up and doing, and to show out : ape vs 

, : ; ; iry its own dead, while we give all ow 
sorrow for past failure by making the x 
. strength and keenness to ennobling the pre 
future more worthy : { 


The Symbol of the Hopeful In this spirit we can wish each other “ God 
Beginning speed as we ente the open door f the 





7 . cas ; wt vears. it ] i sa. 
The man is not to be envi 1 who can see ss Lik * a i . 
, , own secrets, which, fortunatel for 
the door of the old vea hut without deep : abe. : ’ = ) 
| | | , } S vil I b \ , »h , 
t when he thinks of the bad he has elves, will on sig aicaienite. iled one by one a 
} | aft \ me up to tl ‘ver sett] nt , 
done and the eood he las eft un lone But ( com l them Ne Ve ( in é 
all the while there is the open door of the red unexpectedn You nev : 
new year, the symbol of the hopeful begin when a new door wil pen, or which dawn 
y : a : : "a ; 
a 4) F 1 z , Vill usher in the Iirprise that \ nil l 
ning and the fresh possibilities that le be ; I ; 2 
, | lite with a fresh hope “Wheat I say unte 
e evervone Who is in earnest : F i ; 
- / ‘ ini ; } 9 99 1 
In saying this I have. ) to speak, out - ) 2 atch So spak« 
head a picture ot Which each of us can fill e great Mast cas 
+} leatarl fievy } ly } 
he details fo himset It need not be ) 
sje 
n s¢ plous generalities that impress : 
aeree I The Quotation 
Is the moment and st In US a Passing . , 
ne eer an ere Lo, ‘ For in my soul one hohe for ever sings 
m, only to be forgotten and unheeded r] ; : 
. ‘ : , Rat at the next white corner of a road 
vhen the new vear is but a few davs old . (ite 
“ae ; Vy eyes may look on Him 
take it, Tor example, at its most ti 


end, some of us may have too good cause to G. K. CHESTERTON : “ The White Kni 
vna ry t meant when she 2 

Oo 
We cannot aton t! lead.” sy 


) ic ced 


here, indeed, is a shut door, when friend rHE PRAYER. 
, ay lout of our rea Into the ul EACH us, O God, the true way of forgetting 
seen, and we recall the hel; eae | 


the things that are behind and_ stretching 


tthe stinted kindness and affection we forward to the things that are before. Help us 
ved them But th standine befor: to begin the New Year bravely and hopefully, 
16 So tinw ence ncn’ = and not to be discouraged by any failures ot 
: npensating open door: for if ae \ \ 
We cannot atone { fam setbacks. lav we not be too anxious about to 
a “ig cad, We can a morrow, believing that as each day comes we 
asi atone tft ) 1 7 : . : . 
n » the livi And all around shall have strength with which to face it. 
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Problem 
Pages 


The Lonely Man 


KRY many readers of THE QUIVER 

have written to Lonely Man” in 

response to his suggestion that by 
correspondence he might be able to find 
some woman to share his life. 

Inevitab! ome of my readers who hoped 
to form a happy, useful friendship with 
‘Lonel Man m t be disappointed. It 
would hardly bi possible for him to writ 
to all But let me ire all those readers 
who have written ‘Lonely Man” that 
their letters | been torwarded to him 


unopened, ol course and that their contents 


will be respected by him, even if a reply 
Is not possible in every instance. 

If through these letters “Lonely Man” is 
able to find the happiness he seeks, we may 
congratulate ourselves in having been of 


real service to one solitary human being 


On Retiring 





I have here a letter from a reader in the 
uuth of England which I believe will he 
of great help to the two ladies who wrote 
to me a little while ago asking for advice 
about retiring M corre sponde nt says: 
After havir been in business for a 
lerable number of years, and having had th 
care of lid mother, I felt that the tir 
had come for me to retire I am middle aged, 
m } ind aé_ trifl older, and I hay a 
brothe n-law | with 
() t uM t find I } 
trictly th meal 
me t t rea We r 
which | tinat r 
moved We } | t 
lawn wh tal i t 
keep uy nd ta gardet 
My } bar ‘ all the garden I ind 
I do the nd cleaning I mal lresse 
to suit myself nd t until I can afford t 
tl best t t hoes and love et 
‘) hoth t t () 
pl hor ! ' 
| ta il 
( h vear 
( } , wee ¢ f h } 
I t 1 tax fi il I ( nt 
} t h h collection 
eleet \W } ) 
t have ri 1 
wair uid still find 
theirs wh 
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Lonely Women—Boys at Home 
—The Will to Love 
By Barbara Dane 


off than ourselves We el 
comfortable Of c 
to start with, and bevor \ A 
egg of just over £200 for 

My correspondent adds that ie t 
three women vuld | ( 
m the sum = she | 
the cost of livir 
what might be Pp I village 
be out of the que tion ina ondon 
Lonely Women 

\ Cheshire readet ends me det 
the ‘Holiday Fell t ( 
iseful to lonely women nd lone 
too—who are perl di 
their next mn M I 





very man \ ( I 
auspice The Fell I 
of guest houses all ( I 
holiday ma be n ( Tr 
rounding with congenial compan 
The chief centre t Conw 
Wale and 
but there are bt M 
chester, Hull, J] 
Anvone who « 
welcome, nd no 
money-making in t ement 
highly recommer { centre 
; ; 
who wishe to meet interest r 
people.” If 1 read vant 
formation the | ild rite t the ( 
secretary, Hol | 
Corach. Con x. VN 
“A Con nt Re 
I } 
t big cit I 
" nild r ¢ ] 
] 
t al 
a 
ld bee 
heaplv : it , 
vho belong oe 9 
’ ' wh " 
r head 
, 
' 
tats ‘ 
i tl XI re 


once a year. Some simple badge, say a flower 
or knot of ribbon, might be worn to introduce 
people to each other at first. The whole success 
would depend on the head of each group, who 
would make or mar the whole outing. ‘This is 
only an idea. A secretary would be needed, 
but she would only need a small sum for stamps, 
etc.” 
This suggestion, which comes from a dis- 
tinguished woman whose identity I am not 
at liberty to disclose, is highly interesting. 
But it is the most difficult thing in this 
world to introduce shy people to each other 
and expect them to be friends at once. 
People are often lonely because they are 
shy, and I can imagine nothing more dismal 
than half a dozen men and women going 
out with each other and being afraid to 
be natural out of sheer shyness and reserve. 
To overcome such difficulties, as my 
orrespondent points out, a very wise and 
tactful hostess would be needed, a woman 
of gentle but stimulating and sympathetic 
personality, who would not rub people up 
the wrong way, but who would have power 
to put them on easy terms with each other. 
So many women think they can do this 
kind of work, but they get discouraged be- 
ause results are not all they hoped, and 
ceive if up. But I should like to sce the 
experiment made. And a club would be a 
very good piace at which to meet. A 
restaurant is too formal and a private house 
is, at the beginning at any rate, too inti 
mate. In these pages, appearing as they 
do only monthly, I am afraid I could not 
do much to help by giving notices of meet- 
ngs and so on, but if any reader has 
suficient time and = interest and wide 
enough human sympathies to form a little 


group of the kind indicated in the lettet 
tinted above | should be very glad to 


fave an account of the working of the 


cheme, so that others might follow the 


1 teel very tenderly to all lonely people, 
ind when IT hear people sav, as sometimes 
hey do, that if people are lonely it is thei 


OWN 


Ntault, 1 am certain that they can never 
lave experienced the pangs ol this bitter 


iche tor fellowship with others. I have 


known loneliness in fat lands and I have 
; 


rr ] 1: ’ 
mown loneliness in England, and if every 


one made a resolve to make at least one 


nely person a little less lonely there 
‘ould be much more 


. unshine and hope in 
=e tld that is often dark. 
hose of us who are surrounded with the 


a ot relatives and friends can hardly 


realize, perhaps, the bitter loneliness of 


PROBLEM PAGES 


those who live solitary lives. Their 





courage should be an inspiration to us all 
Keeping Young 

I am so sorry that you are worrying be 
cause you are getting old, “ Margaret.” 
The more you think about the art of getting 
young the more likely you are to get old. 
There is no special virtue or charm in 
being either young or old. Charm is en 
tirely individual. It belongs wholly to 
neither one sex, nor to one period in life. 
Did you ever hear anyone wish that a very 
charming woman were younger? You 
attractiveness to others, my dear “Mat 
garet,” lies in yourself, not in your age. | 
have known women who were very much 
more attractive at fifty than they were at 
thirty. I have watched them through the 
years, growing older, but growing more 
charming, more human, more attractive, 
\] find that 
vomen who seem to be very young are 


almost always those who do not mind 


more popular. I think you w 





whether they look young ol old. 1 enjoyed 
life very much more at thirty-five than I 
did at twenty-five, and I am quite sure that 
I shall enjoy it still more, and find in it 
new riches, new joys when I am fifty-five 
One of the oldest looking and least attrac 
tive women I know is still under thirty, but 
she looks like an unlovely fifty in her efforts 
to appear a pretty twenty. 
’ 
1 


\ young heart and a lively mind often 


h white hair, and are such people 


vo wit 
less beloved because they are seventy and 


not thirty ? 


To Those Who Want to Write 


Sometimes I get letters from very young 


men and women who tell me that they want 
to write. \nd sometimes I get letters from 
pe ople u¢ h oldet who expr ss the same de 
sire. Very often such correspondents say to 
me: “If only I could get away from home 
and have more freedom and space I am sure 
1 could write, but I cannot do any creative 
work in my present environment 

This problem of environment is very mis- 
leading. I have been tempted at times to 
tell myself that if only I could escape the 
hardships of an Knglish winter and live in 
the South of Europe for six months in the 


vear in a clear, sunny air, away from tele 


’ ’ 


phones, the demands of daily work, social 


duties, and a noisy flat I should be able to 
ao more work and bette work, But | know 
the suggestion 1s false All of us who write 


for the joy of writing should be able to write 
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anywhere. 





Unless you feel that you must 
write, that in such work is vour greatest 
happine change of environment 
will not give vou inspiration. If vou have 
it in you to write at all vou will write 
wherever you live 

To those of my correspondents who have 
written to me asking that I should criticize 
sorrowt 


their work I ust sav a very 
“No.” Had I the time it would , 


Five ne 
very real pleasure to be able to read the 
first stories, essays, the first verses and the 
first attempts of any kind in literary selt 
expression of those who are beginning to 
write But criti m to be of any use must 
be unhurried and considered, and must pre 
suppose the time to read more than onc 


then own crite 


anv etiort sent ft ynsideration 


extent all writer an be 
It is not at all a bad idea to keep every 
thing one has written for six or twelve 
months, then to re-read it, and so perhap 
arrive at a uinder and certainly a more 
natured and detached judgment 

The Boys at Home 


I am asked by a mother why it is so diff 


cult to keep b > at home. 1 have three 
sons,” s} ites, “and none of thet et 
to tind hi home ittractive lL have t 
them that the may invite their friends 
home to ainner, and t} it | sha i aiW ( 
ple ised to ke them h Ipps We have t 
billiard table and the wireless, so home i 
not dull Dt the boy re il i\ ( t 

1 wonder if my corre pondent’s home is a 
little to tor ] 1 what | know of 
coliege |} , of those j under or ove 
twenty, and certain from what I know of 
echo ) | i ne that a tor 1 ainn 
i he last thing they wv d enj rt 
nor ly h prefer to be a | 
a litth ‘ n the t e he expected 
home, at | ermitted to brin S 
Min it mine k for cocoa and ke n 
the tue than have |} at ! e tor 
dinner even-thirt Boy ( her reé 
le ‘ they up and a | vi h 
been to ; ho here other boy ome f 
rather ntorma h resent the 1, wf 
kindly, hospitali of old-fashioned |} ‘ 
One of 1 iidest triends said to me a little 
while My } trier ise the |} r 
as an hotel, but | n't mind. It ikke ‘ 
happ 1 know that \ n an brin the 
friends here at any time 

Bein ' n of rather methodica 
nature, it t have cost 1 friend ( 
thin } ‘ he ad iT ¢ f hye } p 


h 


ic! 


Cl 


Te) 


be 


1 
Litt 


\ 


studying 


h 


and 


usband 

oO d butt 

nd then 
at an\ 


The Will to 


Such 
VW llins 
happily 
kind « 
pe hay 
in ‘ 
ae 
littie a 
ria ‘ 
ee 
= : 
( er 
cide tl 
‘ if at 
ce! n 

Mal 
| ‘ 
your | 
\ Lae | t 
make 
to 
happ 
\nd « 
tent w 
believe 
on 

han \ 

Phe 
person 
on 


+} 
n 
th 


‘ 


Love 


+} 





Prospecting 
for Gold 


F that vast uncharted, untracked 
region, the great North-West of 
Canada, much alrea 1\ ha- bee n 
written, principally by a few popular writers 
till an unknown 


) be re¢ orde 1. 


romance; but 1 
egion, with a history 


Many thousands of square miles are yet as 


ju 
Virgin to the written word as are its forests 
to the foot of the white man or its lakes to 
paddle of the factory-made canoe. Up 
to ten years ago, indeed, and beyond occa 


nal wandering Indians, practically no 





1 Wa known of that port on that lies 
liately west ol ( Hludson Bay 
ighly west from Po Nelson, east from 
Churchill, and south to the frontier town 


pof The Pas, in Northern Manitoba. 
There are few maps of the Dominion that 
ve marked upon them the lakes mentioned 
Even survey) maj 
tment of Mines for the 
prospectors are fragmentary and 
Inreliable 


When Gold was Discovered 
Thou; 


gh 


prior to 1914 occasional surveys 


lad dis losed the country to be unusually 
CA In Copper, transport difficulties had pre 
vent { } ry 

nted what few claims were staked from 


ming a commercial proposition 
With +} 
“Un the war, however, many hundred 
mM O tOns Of ore Were sent to 1 
nelters from claims oti sia ceinis Ai 
aims within measurable dis 


a. { tT the - . 
w* OF the township. With this tentative 


The Lure of the New North-West 
By 
L. C. Douthwaite 


opening up of the district other prospecto 
struck farther out, and in t918 came the new 
that rold had been discovered; and unless 
those who are in a position to prophesy are 
vastly and unaccountably mistaken, the rus 
upon the heels of 
such as have lately taken pl 

be de layed, 


It was the man who had been there who 


vat follows inevitably 
eold strikes 


cannot much longet 


nterest, though it is only 


ie to declare that it was his amazing 
country rather 


than any overmastering desire for sudden 


wealth that drew me I became possess¢ | 
in imp eC, angely comp llin to 

h ew ouncn rted ountry tor mysell 
My friend ippeared, could arrange fo 


prospector who knew the district to act as 





lide. A fortnight later I disembarked at 
Montreal, From thence, via Toronto and 
\ n peg, | 1 mvself in the ) on 
fa Jul dav disentrain ra 
the of The Pas—Le Pas 1 
was Saxon outvoted t Gaul 
w] 1am, old-time spe oO 
CVE m Alaska to South 





California, awaited me 
lo reach our jumping-off place for “the 

woods” it was necessary to take steamer 
ye hundred and fifty miles down the Sa 

katchewan Rivet and we were lucky to find 

yn the following Saturday 

| 


buying oul 


a wat leaving 
We spent the intervening time 
equipment—canoes, tents, blankets, tools, 
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cooking utensils, mosquito bars (i.e. cur- 
ains), food and the like--a task in which 
Bob Graham's experience was of inestimable 


hie Ip. 


One has to be a sounder sleeper than the 
average to enjoy unbroken rest The Pas. 


In the 


pt 


the summer months rospector’s 













my hands I drank long 
and deep” 


** Cupping 


dog teams are boarded out ther in the 
town itself or on the Indian reservation 
Quite a lot of them roam the streets o’night 

Something disturbs the hotel dog curled 
up on the sidewalk immediately beneath 
one’s window An acquaintance down thi 
road tak« » the challenge Two friend 
in the next street broadcast the news \ 
moment later Gehenna breaks ] 

Every d n back yard in te town 
contribute its quo From the Indian 
Reserve In pal l ular, comes babel 

The voice huskie is like no other 
sound won, or off, the earth. It is neither 
bark, nor howl, but a devastating blend 
of yell and of such mavginable 
anguish as to make the shrieks of a soul in 
torment seer lil a ripple of lish 
laughte: This requiem for holocau 0 
tinues, perhaps, for ten minutes, after whi 


it fades gradually from intermittent hoots of 


k os ilence 


All the avai population assembled 


wish the Ci 


steame! speed that Sat 
evening. ] rom b yals and barges m 
nearby and from the quay itself little 
leapt and dived into the waie ke fri 
In these parts children learn to sw 
soon as they can walk. 

Apart from Bob Graham and my 
only other passengt n the boat 
young Aberdonian, o1 Way to tak 
five years’ apprenticeship at one of the 
son’s Bay posts, and a half-breed and 
wife. The latter was a tall, well- 
tioned woman, who would have been 
some but for the f il blemishes 
many of these peop! 1e1 
re with eenearenns 

We had } sleeping be 
brief ipaniciioe-dedided not to o 
Apart from their ven-like atm 
they literally swa 1 with mosgq 

Whatever sleep as permit ed 

these latter was in desultory sr I 

the saloon sette 

About ten o’ n the Sun 

ing we pulled into Cumberland H 
the Hudson's B: t, whe W 
drop our friend f1 \l een. § 
we could see, the ( 
factor’s residence, a i ( 
flagstaff. Apart ft tl ti 
family, the entire population sec 
sist of half-breed Indians and h 

Completely snow- and 
and ummer ridden with 

ther assorted ins« f 
perament and 
the prospect of fi 
the e Vo ild 1 t 1 he l 
our Aberdonian j 1 } 
man about t ina 

We did n destir 
eeon Landin ih 1 ng, fl 
spot, until three int n 

The principal |} ot 
Wa the bunkho ¢ ive 
ind from Athapay Lake f 
( erTni rh @ he TO] ) 

Msport a the O 
towards an immed \ 
disappointment It X] ned 
during th h I n 1 Ju 

i ide 1 am 4 { 
district 1 n 
i] a k in n 
ibout. the 
bhlue-hott! 

ked only by 1 | 
flies draws é side 














stables in daylight the horses would literally 
be covered with them, the result the 
animals being either death or madness. 


to 


Fortunately, however, the bull-dog fly will 
not face the dark. Hence during the day- 
time the horses are housed in windowless 
stables, and, to use an Irishism, do not com- 
mence their day’s work until night. 


Our First Night in the Open 
It was not until nine o’clock that we set 
out. Half a mile down the trail, drawn up 
in mass formation, the mosquitoes were wait 
It had been conviction that all 
“flies” the world fellow- 
passengers on the boat. Later experience 


ing. our 


the in were our 
convinced us that these were just a few who, 
jostled into the river by the crowd on Stur- 


geon Landing, had been rescued by the 
steamer. 

The team driver, who caught us up as we 
rested on a strip of sward seven or eight 
miles down the trail, told us that in those 
Jatitudes the Northern Lights of 
nightly occurrence. The display that par- 
1 


1 were 
ticular evening, he intimated, was compara- 
tively poor. To all I say is 
that for sheer beauty we never again wit- 
nessed anything to approach the 
spectacle of that, our first, night in the open. 


Acress a sky of cold and 


which can 
sublime 


cloudless blue 





the lights would flood from horizon to hori- 
zon in a swirling filigree of ethereal radi- 
ance. Then, suspended for a moment like 
some celestial curtain, the lower edge would 


merge gradually into a fringe of purple, 


le 
le 





t and rose-pink, which lingered never 
long enough be 
colour blending th 


+ 


to definite, each glory of 
one into the other in a 
splendour as radiant it 
was intangible. Suddenly, 
as though through sudden 
shyness at such 
lation of loveline Ss, 


t 


tne 


as 





unwonted 





n 


stantaneously the mass would 
hy } 


reak up into confused and 
ephemeral clouds of lumin 

ous mist, swirling and eddy 

ing across the blue: now 
distinct and definite, now 

faint and elusive: to merge 

at last into a screen that 
obscured almost. the broad 
dome of heaven itself. And : 
so on the long night / 
through in never ending % 
pageant. It was worth all 

the unpleasantness to have 


Witnessed this 


PROSPECTING FOR GOLD 


Over rough and jarring corduroy road we 
trudged, through muskeg 
soaked deep and 
swamp, foot-leep ruts and yard-high roots. 

Where forest fires had not left them stark 





I 


is Water- 


which 


moss four or five feet 


and desolate, the woods on eithe r side of the 
trail rustled with mysterious 
animal stirrings and the crackling of dead 
twigs and branches. 


strangely 


And over all, eerily 


dominant, the inexpressibly doleful cry of 
the loon. 
The Waters of the North 

We did not reach our destination until 
six o'clock of a cool, fresh morning. Atha- 


papuskow shone clear as crystal in the newly 

risen sun, the fresh breeze from the lake 

dispersing—praised be !—the mosquitoes. 
After a night spent within the confines of 
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a narrow lane cut between trees that, a solid katchewan berries, bilberries, dew 
wall on either side, cut off all prospect but cranberries and huck rries 
the ever-narrowing perspective ahead, the 


wide expanse of the Jake was immeasurabl\ Seventy Degrees below Zero 


refreshing. Cupping my hands I drank long Work in the wintet accomp] 
and deep. temperature of any lown 

Rising, I found Bob Graham regarding me degrees below zero, and t n 
intently, a twinkle of something more than prospectors live ul anva 
amusement behind the steadfast grev of his to their condition 
eves absence of port s and t 

Ihe Indians have a saving,” he he “fly” pl 

that once you have drunk of the waters o winter to the ! 
the North you will always cé ha 4 Phe charm 1 I f n 

In that legend is epitomized a Pied Py cept when on the |] ke 

ll of which it as ditthcult to resist the 7% the att 
fascination as to trace the rigin And none of t ] 
ough not one to whom I spoke was able t ving | 
put this extraordinary fluence into words, iNimitable h 
one and all recognized in it the Dre! vdth and fre 
motive power of their lives, an ins} n Is 

at would seem » viclkd so small a n ndeed, hen on 
for so lavish iving lo t 

Fo LOS 1 me unde the pell ( chain lake 
wate f the North live hard and s bva m 
ays yut jittle material iin Wher ) ied ona 
freeze-up ” and th ntingent snow rend ‘ these 1 
prospec ne n able, pau ne o - ¢ aown t 

me in for supplies, the prospectors « Ip the othe 
the winter with trapping Their live ire ditt t to ¢ 
pent unde nditions to endure wl t mi f en 
use a | pl ise, one has to be t hun trip na 
dred-y fe cel an 1! the ] ‘ t ! 
ways.” In he shor i ‘ | ( 
mately ire M to ea Octohe he ind « 
eaten by flic Phe } to bad en ! thet 
but the blackfl is infinitely ‘ lo \ 
quote a Canadian hu t with whom I soul ) 
discussed the que on the ‘skeeter fade ictual x 
awav about the first week in Au t. b the th 1 
the blackfly comes out in snowshoe I et 

heir f 1 confined almost exclusive ta ) i 
to bacon and nned ) It is tr t t ouna 
even int ( nay] ( ma pi n 
kill b van Md: the trouble it we h 
ntil nt fl h of neither bear, m ( 

r ¢ 00 fit to eat The lake varn A Potential Goldfield 
vith fish, either trout or jack, but neve Already 1 el 
both togethe ! I ke | ‘ ms, 
claim ! thie lake ! We laphaz 1 ( 

eamed and w lent f ie ja ‘ iF 

la ti ain D ed and w t \ ‘ 
mings varse an and , 

ed m | 1 1 1 estiones 

I re vegetables are almost unknown these vein 
There ; ( n profusion, but f of the No 

ne rea ] does not bot expert a 
\ t } m | ] Da ' in t ( 1 ] 

+ found ( bn ( | t 
ed nt a I 
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from the shore, without « 


all sense « 


of direction 


censeness of the trees 
trunks—known local 
piled sometimes six 

the trunks, trave 


Most 


are no streams, an 


roan 


it 1 


supply fe 
Thus 


inexperienced pro 
I I 


ater 
hI] 
SS1IDIC, : 
an 
wayside 


We sle] 





arnlike and unclean 
which rude fram 
It beds had been 
secured \fter six 
teen miles ovel a 
track such as the one 
st negotiated, { 
ild ha eeded 
t than honest 
to Keep us Trom 
Whe n we woke at 
ne o k the lake 
s too uch fo 


ravellin 1 dis 
ered late that 
\thapapuskon d 
Herb are the two 
bad bo the Lake 
Ing tr 
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\ 1 Was store 
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that night was so 
e archipelago of 
Was Jew lled we 
loping be ich of 
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the world,” Bob 


Il fall 
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on 
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mingled alm 
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» sublimated shades of primrose and 


lilac; the base a blazine and a passion, the 
lringe a tenderness and an inspiration 

But not all the Ol” Was mtained within 
the empire of the sky \lmost to the jringe 
of creamy foam that lapped the shingle at 
our feet the lake itself became transformed 
Into a sheet of 1 lescent orange, 

\s though in tribute of its passing, and in 
promise for the morrow, even when the sun 
had sank the aftermath of glory was long 
in deepening into the fabric of the evening 
sky 

\fter bathe and breakfast the next morn 


“One day we tracked 


a moose 





ng we were t long in passing from Atha 
puskow Lake in Grassy River, a wate 
vav of extren itv, twenty vards 
bordering o s een reeds and shes 
m eit r bank 7 Vid * Welcome contrast 
nst the mbre shades of fir | 
ce that \\ C¢ Vn t he wa . 
‘ Loe 
\pa Tron ( \ wever, ‘here S 
tle to be vd 1 ravo Is LLtOW, 
. ewn i ( ( . >» m i 
t! m than nee ve id s ) 
( rn Wi in all, pound l 
i< 
Skilled pa ( n | it canoe may 
( ily s] ’ l lat 
nancwuv re V it a enae d 
heavier st n engine, and loaded t 
he inwale ‘ woul} inviting 
ide | I t Cl! t if }* 0 ak 
e mace ( th ortest and least 
ae 1 suited in 1 br ken 
paddie and a ne escape Tro! are n y 
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The only alternative, of course, is to land, 
unpack the canoes, and carry one’s geal 
lie- 


baggage con 


overland until deep water is reached. 
sides the two canoes, our own 
sisted of an engine weighing almost eighty 
pounds, the grub-box containing our cooking 
utensils and a 


food, three pack 


quantity of miscellaneous 
sacks containing clothing, 


A Typical Prospector in Winter Costume 


a large sack of flour, a bag of potatoes, a 


case of eggs, two ca of canned goods, 
three blanket roll two tents, a rifle and 
ammunition, forty gallons of petrol, two 
axes and three prospector’s pick As may 
be imagined, then, we did not welcome thes 


portages with any degree of enthusiasm. 


The Yellow of Warning 
Fortunately it is easy to spot the reg 
landing place \t 
Commissioner h 
trees 
It says 
area that even two hundred miles from the 


much for the care taken in 


nearest settlement there is not a nel 





this 


portage where these warning signs, printed 
both in English and Cree Indian, are not 


effect, 


ich notice we 


displaved Sometimes, for greater 


humour is resorted to. One s 


came across frequently read as follows: 


MENU 


and Beans 


DINNER 


Bacon 
More 


First Course: 
Second ( 
third Course 


ourse 


trom the 1a t at eTe they are 
likelv to be seen, the re n that 


ages are chosen to display. these 


lal, having once landed ino 4 es tak 

the opp inity oO k meal 
hei {4 ¢ ] 

Lo camp res) bein ¢ nextit list 
is att puted the may t forest fires \ 
breeze sprin Ip, spark 1 \ ted or 

ie bone-~diry windfa , 1 nm a quart 
of an hour the forest is ablaze. 


The Dangers of Forest Fire 


Once the fire gains firm hold it is im 
po ible 0 extin ish w t n n 
men to isolate the burning area by cle 
a wide circk yund 3 the North, 
course, this is impossible; there are not 
men for the work. 

And while at present, owing the in 
sibility of transpo he hut 
sands of square miles of lumber there 
without value, and due to the very sligi 
lepth of soil ic mi ) l 
purpose than pulp wood n « 1in art 

1 } + } 





That this is recogn 1 officially, the t 
hat a se \} lane yatrol liscove < 
eport of forest fire n inst d 
imple proof, though w il | f 
this is expected to st lifficult to 

nd. Certainly v¢ ] irries chen 
il fire extingulshe . 2 hances t 

val on the scen toa the e@Xa 
moment of its beginnin nly t 
extinguisher would be of e, 
extrem remote 

Just lone as th most complet 
ibsen of populatior n N h, and 
Wh yric pel mrema eitine M 
( np fire or ire n will tl ‘ 
deva itin camp fhre 

Nothing more inexpre 1 late taan 
th ( ett 4 n al t 

n ell b ma l I nly en 
an i ompata © © ied 

eas in Be im «¢ tated b hell are 
hough hi latter wa ae 
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ERE is the way to get the sound, restful sleep 
which will enable you to wake refreshed and 
invigorated the following morning. 


Drink a cup of “ Ovaltine” just before retiring. There is 
nothing comparable to this delicious food beverage for soothing 
strained nerves and preventing digestive unrest—the principal 
causes of sleeplessness. 

“ Ovaltine ” supplies, in an easily digested form, an abundance 
of those food elements which soothe and rebuild worn and 
frayed nerves. It also contains all the essential vitamins in 
correct ratio. 

Prepared from ripe barley malt, rich creamy milk and fresh eggs, 
one cup of * Ovaltine ” contains more nourishment than 12 cups 
of beef extract, 7 cups of cocoa, or 3 eggs. Try a cup to-night ! 
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——— _ TONIC. FOOD BEVERAGE 
Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 
It is ; the | 
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A. WANDER, LTD., LONDON, 
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| Vim has lots of respect for paint 
| but none for the dirt that soils it 
| 
| 


Vim removes dirt and finger marks | 
from enamelled doors and indeed 

from all paintwork, whilst leaving | 

the surface smooth and even. / \ | s 
| There is no need to scrub or scour 

paint—a little Vim sprinkled on a | 

| damp cloth and applied with the \ ~ ™ 

weight of the hand behind it keeps 

paint and enamel spotless. 


The reason why Vim excels for 

cleaning paint is because the minute WY 
partic'es of which it is made when 
gently rubbed over the paint seize 
the film of dirt, while leaving the 
surface clean and uninjured. 

Sound reasons these for using Vim 
for doors, cupboards, skirting boards, 
window frames, painted wood- 
work, and all painted surfaces. 
Vim cleans pots, pans, cutlery, ec> 
crockery, baths and sinks, tiles 

and porcelain, lino and paint- ; 
work, glazed and enamelled sur- 

faces, floors and tables, dishes, 
cooking vessels, cooking stoves, 
and all kitchen utensils. It 
removes rust, grime, grease, 
stains and tarnish from all \ 
dirty surfaces, 
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| Vim is sold in large and medium-sized canisters 





also in handy cartons 
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lesser area. The aftermath of a Canadian 


forest fire, on the other hand, with mile 
upon endless mile of n thing but blackened 
stumps of tre projecting with stark and 
barren deadness from a soil still blacker and 
more desolate, is a picture to whi h only 
Doré could adequately do yustice. 

Usually the length of a portage is any- 
thing up to a quarter ol a mile. The tact 
of this first one embracing not one, but two 
distinct rapids, involved * packing ” our gear 
for close upon a nile. \part from the 

inoes—which, by means of turning them 


ipside down on a voke across the shoulders, 


s not as heavv a strain as might be imagined 


the transit of our tackle involved no less 
than four journeys—-almost cight miles- -for 
both of us. A strenuous morning's work, at 
the completion of which we were not sorry 
to sit down to our midday meal. 
The end of that portage found us at First 
erry Lake, a stretch of water which 
no means as beautiful as that of 





ISKOW. 


Athapapr 
pay 


Swarming with Duck 
\l) Northe 


hese rn waters, particularly 


Grassy River, simply swarm with duck, 
vhich besides being extremely shv are un 
ly ong on the wing. Our sport was 
( ims ed by the fact that four birds out 
five were escorting a small flotilla. of 
au kling \\ e manavt | to bag a couple, 
wh apparently were ch ldless, but they 
ved but indifferent eating 
Having negotiated th first second and 
third Cranberry Lakes during the next two 
days, we made Elbow Lake on the day 
lowing 
It was here that we came across the first 
signs of hut an habita m we had scen since 
embarking at Ath ipa kow. These proved 
>be the bunkhouse and manaver’s bunega- 
Vota gold claim, where for twe davs we 
ere most hospitably entertained 
It was here that we were able in) som 
Mall degree to realize the richness of. the 
Ary This particular claim happened to 
ie ms riginal discovery that led to the rush 
vaich resulted in so much lake-side stakine 


tf veol Was necessary to 
t e y}<] , ! ] 
- Old IN every pi ( ft quartz loose ned 
‘ astil cha ( In one ple al 
= te size ol a man’s fist a nueget of raw 
| eT , ) 
1 \ AammMered out the size of a Little 
+ 
fingvey And +] } | 
ind hough th exceptional the 
averavy \ eld fy } ‘a. 
1 trom we vein assaved fifteen 


hundred 


mn ) f 
‘On, and 
sand 


IUNCES OLY t t} } 1 
ee ld tot lousand pound 
om 1 ] 


«ck through 
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h the vein ran from fifteen to thirty 


ounces to the ton 


whic 


Later we called at another island in Elbow 
Lake, where there was by Vay ot being a 
permanent camp, with a comtortably fut 
nished log cabin as headquarters. We stayed 


there, weather-bound, for three 


aday> 
old- 


was anothe1 


Our host, an Enelishman, Was an 
of North, With him 
Old Countryman, who vears ago 
the Duke of 


timel the 


carpenter on Beaufort’s estate 


at Badminton, Alse there was Pete Farley 
lrish-Canadian, with a sense of comed\ 
which, though an acquisition to the North 

i distinct loss to the stage, \part om 





A Prospector's Wife 

Bob Graham and mvyself, the remaining 
member of the partv was “Dummy 

\s an instance imph over natural 
disability he oO Dummy deserves 
wnourable mention Born a deaf mute, 
thanks to the Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Winnipeg h s now able to speak His 
voice, tho 1 pit len lv on on t 
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is not unpleasing. By means of lip reading 
he is able to carry on sustained conversa 
tion, 


one. 


} 1 
] fi1] 
d ad skilful 


Dummy is a trapper, al 


That three days was a very cheery time. 


There were plenty of old magazines, and I 


did a little fishing; but the monotony of 


landing a fifteen- or twenty-pound fish as 


fast as the line can be thrown in soon fells 


particularly as the jack is a fish that never 


starts toefight until afte: leaves the water. 


One day we tracked a moose; not to eat 


by 


but just to get a glimpse of him We suc- 


ceeded at last, and though due to the season 


his coat was in poor condition, he proved to 
fine, big fellow, with a magnificent 


spread of horns 


be a 


When the Bear Came 

Our real adventure was after we turned to 
go home. 

In places where the living rock projects 
through the soil.there are clearings in the 
woods. We had been making considerable 
noise in crashing through the trees, and 
were thinking of anything but danger. To 
be honest, I doubt very much if 
danger. 


we were in 
Not once in a thousand times will 
a bear attack a man, and then only when 
she has her young with her. 

The she-bear we encountered that after 
noon, however, was seated on a patch of 
rock, two quarter-grown cubs playing at her 
feet. How it was she had not been aware 
of our approach even Bob was unable to 
explain. Whatever the reason, our sudden 
appearance seemed to startle her as much 
as her own did us. She did not, we were 
glad to observe, reat up on het 
She only stiffened alertly on het 

She was a 


haunches 


magnificent specimen ¢f the 
cinnamon bear, then position 
she must have “stood” at least six feet. | 


taken a 


Even in her 
could have wonderful photograph 
had I remembered to bring my camerva 
The only weapon we had was a single 
barrelled shot-gun. We left her—not with- 
out some slight haste—apparently quite un 


perturbed, in her old position on the rock 


In winter these bears may frequent!y be 
seen on the lakes themselve In suminer 
their food being nfined to berries, they 
live well hin the woods, and thus are 
rarely encountered This was the only in 
stance when we came into anything like 
close contact either with bear or m OSe, 


though camped at night it was common to 
hear the timber-wolve 


tent 


l 
about the 
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A Rough Passage 
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"You can only have a taste!” 


Delicious, nutty flavoured 
grains of Puffed Rice or 
Puffed Wheat—how the 
little ones love’ them. 
Watch them eat every 
morsel! Pufted Rice or 
Puffed Wheat, served with 
milk, cream or fruit, each 
is a perfectly balanced food 
of wonderful tastiness. 
Serve Pufted Rice or 
4 Puffed Wheat and there 


is no cooking to do. 
A wonderful steam- 
explosion process — has 
cooked them for you— 
perfectly. Every food cell 
has been broken up 
for easy digestion. Tell 
the kiddies the story of 
the Foods Shot from Guns. 
It is printed on the 
packets together — with 
several dainty recipes. 


Order a packet of each to-day from your grocer. Their 
flavour will surprise you, whether you serve them 
with milk or fruit. See the recipes on the packets. 


No cooking, no trouble. Ready to eat. 





Wheat 


Both guaranteed by 


Quaker Oats Ltd. 


a 





Steam tx plode: 


Btime- Normal Si 
Quaser Onsite 











Puffed 
Rice 


Any grocer sells 
both m packets 


























Never be without 


LA- ROLA IN WINTER 


With this soothing —— 

beautifier on your toilet table you 

need never fear that the dis ‘omiort 

= and unsightliness which come after 
exposure to winter winds wil 
attack vour complexion. 











\ Se (as pre-war) 
ae 
PALE should always be used as a safeguard de/ore exposure 


COMPLEXIONS| * d as askin tonic and emoll:ent, both night and morn- 
i? ing, on hands, neck, face and arms, to ensure that delicit 

ay »e reat \ } 
PROVED © by it ,| transparency and creamy smcothness of texture which 





uch l O . . } 
PeeE BLOOM czy | is so characteristic of true English beauty. 
gives a perfectly natural ; 
tint to the cheeks oe From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6. 


one can tel! it is artifici 


It gives THE BEAUTA M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


= ENGLAND. 









































GREY 
COX’S HAIR 


INSTANT POWDERED HINDES 





REQUIRES NO SOAKING SS i 
but dissolves instantly in warm water dressers, @ the Fla 





HINDES Ltd., 1 Tabernacle Street, C.ty, London. 
FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES z 'S 
CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 7 RANDAUER & C0. 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS (LIMITED) 
COX’S GELATINE IS THE BEST CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 
a) 
—_-— RSA: 
BA virese series 
SEVEN PRIZE SERS Pens Write a 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 MEDALS, 
BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 
























Send for Sample and enclose 3d. in stamps to : 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dep:. 1, GORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


Uf out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direc! 
to the Works, Birmingham 














of five seven or 
ym two hundred to 
dollars, and 


money. 


team ol 


In the season a 


ty 


these dogs will fetch fi 


three hundred and filty are 


worth every cent of the 

Seven miles an hour for ten hours a day 
is not unusual for an 
team. In 


live for two davs on 


progress average 


case of emergency the dogs can 


1 rr} 
me fish apiece. They 


sleep quite comfortably in the snow at any 


} ] - 
temperature down to seventy degrees below 
I 


ZCTO 

Notwithstanding these merits, however, 
there is still too much wolf in their an- 
cestrv for it to be p yssible to treat them as 


anything but semi-wild. It is not unknown 


for them to attack and kill their drive 


ld, he 
and 
on, singly or in pa 
owards, Any domestic 
an Airedale, 


couple of 


when, exhausted by co has fallen from 


the sleigh. Formidable cruel in con- 


erted rs they are 
arrant ¢ dog of 


reasonable size for instance 


can easily account 1 a 


grown huskies—if hi 


No 


can catch them! 


until the question 


of leadership is settled This is decided 
by ordeal of battle, fought dog by dog 


Once havine b elected, the 


winner’s authority never questioned by 


team, 


The Indian in his Natural State 








It was during the two days we spent on 
this island that we saw the Indian in his 
te. A party them came down 

h moose meat for distribution 

) the various can ps Though there was 
hothing about them estive of the pain 
nd feathers of their forefathers—the sol 
difference between their costume and that 

of an ordinary prospector being that they 


Nore moccasins in place of heavy boots 
re : ; 
ley looked hard and fit, different entirely 
m™m } + } } 
1 the lethargic apathy of their brothers 


used oniy small bows and arrows. with 
Which, and judgine ‘hag? of pat 
ses slung about the \ sts, they must 





e ld be done onl 
by } 
\ \ Qu e excusably 
| ' 
1 e in leaving, hav 
ne tT 
5 to It the arrival « ' K man from 
ene of the claims for transpo on to ho 
ay Che lecessity H | id be nh ae 
Cided , 
4 4 Vil Li¢ the I Gwe n t i lV 
enger having been ] 1 fror 1 
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morning to hold 
Indian, 
ed the distanc: 


bunkhouse at four in the 
the train. The 
shod only in moccasins, covel 
and 
that the 
six hours! 


up messenger, au 


same 


had 


in an hour three-quarters; th 


journey previous afternoon 


taken 


us 


Digressing for a moment, I cannot refrai! 


from commenting upon the uncanny dura- 
bility of feot both of Indian and “ breed.’ 
In The Pas the former have a football team, 


moccasins. 


playing 
Upon one oc 


the game shod only in 


prospecto1 
I 


with that of an 


asion the foot of a 


violent collision 


Indian. The | 


Hoots, retil 


came into 


rospector, who heav\ 


ed with a 


wore 


badly broken foot; th 
continued the 


Indian, quite unhurt, gam 


At nine o'clock the arrival of the sick 


eave the signal to start. Considering the 
state of the track, to cover the eighty-one 
miles to The Pas in four and a half hour 
Was good going. I was told that the neare 
the line got to Hudson's Bay the worse it 


became, an 1 to which colout 


t that we car! 


lent Dy ie la arried a breakdown 
gang for the purpose of putting the train 
back on to the line if we derailed, a matt 


f frequent rrence lower down the line 


\nd although I ca 


innot conceive of 


occu 


any track 


worse than the particular stretch we o 
Ives travelled, it is but fai _. i lat 


however high it leapt 
failed to hit the metals as she 
The presence 


cemonstrated by the fact that at 


noon 
we stopped for twenty minutes, to enable tl 
train crew, including the driver and stoker, 


to have dinner. 


Back to Civilization 


\t half-past two of that 


end, an experience tha las stamped se] 
\ n my col yusness In a way that no 
( ( }) rd { Vel as been able do 
Once o have I vn and loved it, it 
uch one h ( idmitted into ( 
\ ema inderstandin 
L do not know nee int f 
| thre hit th nessace 
1] e\ iin ence Vit i al l 
fs lat association \ n ‘ 
tends, perha t en It may be 
t Northland is 10 Vast for t survival 
ese small anxie S 1 fietfulr t 
» chafe and hampet ir spiritual devel 
ment within tl narrow conventionalities 
i ation 
| not know, Though the spell is th 
se is im] ble to define, 
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7 THE NEW Army of HELPERS | 


Conducted 
rs George Sturgeon 






















Contributions for funds should be sent 
es to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
P) Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
Ae cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 








address to which to send them. 





dense reyoicing Crowa VV hereve one went 
or looked there was one th t, and 
thought only. The war wi OVE 
The war was over, t the rk t 
War remained and remain. to-da O 
November 11, 1918, the nded did 1 
Wonderful St. Dunstan’s regain their sight. On the « 
AM writing on the sixth anniversary of ranks have been steadily welled 
Armistice Day, and | have before me the amongst those whose ¢ were in 
Ninth Annual Report of St. Dunstan’s, nearly Goo men having been admitted to 5 
entitled, “A Debt of IEempire Phe Training Dunstan’ ince Armistice Day 
and Life Care of Men Blinded in War.” St Dunstan’ iS ) niversally accey 
The day awakens all the memories that now as an indispensable and admirable organ 
sleep intermittently, and when they wake tion that there is some dan of its be 
clutch at our hearts It hurls us from the taken as a matter of « rs it to read t 
present into the past, into the long, grey, report—and a ot. Dunstan’s report 
interminable days of separation and anxiety, extraordinarily interesti charact 
sullering, alr YTaids, darknes and scarcity. own Is to realize 1 it « | dav and ev 
\ll the atmosphere of the war years rolls © day wonderful and willin rains and 
up and surrounds us—for two minutes o1 are working, and mone being W 
longer, according to the way we are made. pent to achieve the rer arkable res 
My thoughts go back, too, to the original with which most ot u re ne 
Armistice Day. 1 was working in a quiet In this case tamiliarity can certain I 
street olf Brompton Road when the maroon breed contempt; it must eed an eve 
were sounded. It is dithcult to put into ing admiration, But it 1 also bret 
words what one felt. It seemed impossibl lack of realization It not a 
that it could be tru But we rushed out occasionally to put aw even t 
into Brompton Road to see, possessions, \fter at 
(And there strange thin were happening ture ever in the 
In one moment eve;ry house and shop perception oft it beautie In th \“\ 
seemed to blaze with fiae and = flowet by being seen or heard 1 ten 
People ran, people cried, adog barked. \n eood thine becorne hackne 
old man selling first editions of an evening That is why I want eve 
paper, with the amazing word Armistice me through the page of St Dun 
Signed in the Stop Pre news, was lost Ninth Report, and realize anew the 
under a hail of peani I secured a copy ful story that it unfold 


My eyes devoured the o ‘ 
over. The Carcer of the Blinded 


In the aftern mothe lountain pla ed Ex-Soldier 
rainin Traftalear Square. the bell peale It trace the ¢ , 
thie Kins and Qucen drove through the diet trom. t 
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to St. Dunstan’s, probably heart-sick and 
hopeless, fat beyond the day of his de- 
For that is one ot 
the secrets of St. Dunstan’s greatness: the 
man leaves St. Dunstan’s, but St. Dunstan’s 


parture from its doors. 


never leaves the man. 

But let us return to the first day. The 
newcomer immediately finds himself in an 
atmosphere of che erfulness, friendship and 
—perhaps most important ot all—business. 
He soon realizes that his blindness need not 
it. He is given 
list of callings to 
mat-making, basket-making, 
boot repairing, joinery and carpentry, net- 


make him useless—far from 


an almost bewildering 


choose from 
and rug-making, poultry farming, telephone 
operating, shorthand and typewriting, and 
massage and medical electricity. 

When he has made his choice he embarks 


on a very thorough training, and the in- 
terest that comes with progress and effici- 
encv and the distractions ot the social side 


of his life soon effect a change in his out 
look. 

When the man’s training is nearing com 
pletion a very important branch of St. Dun 
stan’s becomes behalf. This 
is the Department, which not 
only arranges for the purchase or rental of 


his 


clive on 


Settlement 


a shop and home for him, but ‘establishes 
him in it with all the necessary tools and 
outht, 

And then he passes into the hands of the 


\fter-care Department. There are bound to 


be dithculties and disappointments in the 
early days of his career, at any rate: but he 
is not left to sink or swim St. Dunstan’ 
Instructors and staff visitors are within hail 
to give help and expert advice in any emer 
gency, and it can easily be understood what 
this means. Moreover, the After-care De 
partment ensures a regular supply of raw 


materials at the most advantageous prices 


> 
and, in conjunction with the Sales Depart 


ment, helps the worker to dispose ot hi 
| 1 { { 
§00ds, or in the case of masseurs to obtain 
patients 
The After-care 


Department also concerns 
itself with the health of tl 
families I | | 1 i . 

Mes, providing medical attention, nurs 
In monetary a 


re omen 


and theit 


L Or istance, and periods ot 
convalescence the Brighton 


Dental also come within 


~upe OF the After-care Department. 
There 


at 


\nnexe. 


treatment the 


are numbers of other activities de 
scribed in the report under the headings, 
Recreations, \W ire le Music, Reading, The 
»piritual Side, on which lack of space for 
bids me to enlarges But there is one very 


important point to which I f 


prominence : 
No less than nine-tenths of St. Dunstan's 
has to be raised by appeals to the 


rive 
give 


must 


income 
public. 

We are the public, and realizing how 
grateful we ought to be to St. Dunstan’s 
for having coped so magnificently with one 
of the war’s most terrible legacies, we can- 
not ignore the appeal. As a late Armistice 
Day thankoffering or as a New Year’s git, 
any donation will be gladly received and 
send direct to 
The Treasurer, St. Dunstan’s, Inner Circle, 


Regent's Park, London, N.W.1. 


passed on; or readers can 


The Seamen’s Hostel Open 

I was very sorry that absence from town 
prevented me from being present at the 
opening of the Empire Memorial Hostel, in 


Limehouse, on November 4. Her Highness 


the Princess Marie Louise performed the 
ceremony. Some months ago I visited the 
hostel while it was in course of construc 


tion, and I shall take an early opportunity 
of seeing it in its completed state, with a 
spec ially interested for the three 
QUIVER cabins, for which we collected 


eye 


the 


money. There can be no question that the 
hostel is very much needed, and no finer 
memorial to the men who died at sea could 


have been raised. Che Ladies’ Guild of the 


British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, who 
inaugurated the fund for the hostel, are to 
be congratulated on its success. It is good 
this winter to think of the warm, cosy 
lounge, the smoke-room, the billiard-room 
and all the other rooms—a comfortable club- 
house, in fact—ready to welcome the sailor 
home from the sea. 


Interesting Items 


A “Helper” who wishes to remain anony 
mous sent me £40, to be used for the benefit 
of tuberculous ex-service men. \fter con- 

idering various projects | decided to give 
the money to Burrow Hill Colony, at 
Frimley, where tuberculous men are treated 
and trained, for the installation ot a wire 
le set in their recreation hall The Resi 


dent Medical Superintendent wrote to me 





\s administrator I should like the donot 
to feel how very much I appreciate this 
help in carrying on the work among’ these 
men, who react very much better to treat 
ment when their minds are diverted from 
their disease. Isolated as we are here in the 
vuntryv, it will be of great assistance in ¢ 

bling them to pas Pp easant Venings 











THE QUIVER 


Some generous gifts brought our Chil 





dren’s Country Holidays Fund to the fine 
total of £55 
mer’s collection. rhus, thanks to the Nev 


Army of Helpers, fifty-five children enjoyed 


more than double last sum 


a fortnight in the country. Next year we 
must send a hundred away 
Several sums were gladly received on 


behalf of Miss O., who is more than grate 


ful for the response. The hearts of the 
Helpers are kind indeed. rhis month | 
make special appeal for Miss V., who 


writes 


My parents are dead; my 


and 1 live together (we are both unmarried 
and elderly). My sister partially lost her hear 
ing by reason of a nervous breakdown some 
vears ago, and is therefore almost entirely 
dependent on my earnings. We have a small 
flat and live by letting two rooms, and live in 
the other two. We eke out this small sum, 
which just suffices for the rent, by doing trans 
lations and giving English lessons. We have to 
do without food often so as to pay extras, such 


as light and coal.”’ 
ister live abroad, but 


Miss V. and her 
} 


they are British subjects, and the British 


unger sister 


Consul and others tell me that they are in 
terribly poor circumstancs 

Another whom I recommend to reader 
venerositv is Mrs. W. \W., the widow of the 


disabled ex-soldier who made the wonderful 


toys She has very little to live on now, 
and she is a_ plucky and hard-working 
woman, with children upport. Untor 
tunately she pets no pension 


Wants and Thanks 
Miss E. Roe, 6 Western Parade, 


sea, Hant would be 


South 
very vlad if reade 


would send her used posteards and Chri 


mas cards (suitable for text cards for China 
Mrs. B., who expects a baby at the end 
of Mav and whose isband is out of work, 
would be ry g 1 for me clothe 
the child. 
Any readers receivin tamps from abroad, 
or having any old stamps for which the 
have no use, ould be doings a great tavont 


by sending them to Mr I H. arl, + We 


cliffe, Kendal, ho dispose t the n aid 
of the London Mi na SO 

Miss 1). H., whose booklets of verses have 
been much apprecial 1, now Want ( 
tomer for a larger volume, with a ver 
charming cover, entitled ‘Starry Me 
ages.”’ price Od 


\n ex-mi onary 
that no one a ent any cotton heet 


pillow cases or other household linen She 


iti hy adi apy omted 


Mrs \ f nwa 
country home, t 
to a governess Tot 
think the post may 
worker 

\ friend who wo 
few comtort to an 
is ill and nearly | 
appreciated, 

\s usual, clothes « 
with special reque 
rlove and stockin 
large size and mie 
kindly send ‘ urd 

The housing que 
Tor all, and am a 
unfurnished count 


with an 
imp!y 
ferred 
lady 
Mrs 


all tl 
pr ture 
pital 


invalid 


furni 


| 
he 





Pp is asked to pull the Society 
ed E L over the I.ne into financial ease 


66,000 wing wo oe oe | The AREPHUSH’ Training Ship 


nnd and sheltas. There and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


ORPHANS are 350,000 Armenian URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(The Balance of £ 25, 





refugees in Greece, To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to ns for maintenance 
. : Boys have been sent tothe Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
Svria, and elsewhere 0 Boys have been trained or Civil Employment and many 
: Hund reds have been Emigrated to the British Dominions. 
1,1 Boys and Girls now being maintaine d. 
Patrons —T HE IR MAJBSTIES THE KING AND QUEBN 
30s per hour Presiaent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALI 
. { Chatrman and Treasurer—C. E. MALDEN, ESQ., M.A 





Deputy-Chatrman—F. H. CLAYTON, ESQ. 
is W anted to keep our | Chatroman of Sh1p Committee—HOWSON F, pk 
Ss Fount Secretartes—H. BRISTOW WALLEN anc 
work on the most HENRY G. COPELAND. 
economic il lines | heques, &c., shoula be mane payable to and sent to 
10D . 


The Shaltesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaitesbury Avenue °e « « Londen. W.C.2, 


Esq. 











We appeal for your aid 
BECAUSE — i | : 
Armenia is the oldest Christian Nation, oP A = 
and has suffered massacre and prosecution Sy) \& z eT ‘thave tested ; 
for centuries — never more severe than | was > 

to-day. The remnant have retained their | 2) ee them myself 
Christian Faith through suffering and | ry > -so| know !" 


horrors unspeakable. 
No substitutes and fancy flours for me— 
Please send your gift, large or small, to he'p | the results are so disappointing. There 
forward this great humanitarian work. | is nothing to compare with 


“insists |BORWIGKS 


t 47 Victoria St., London, which has never disappointed me—and | 
% S.W.1. never will. .. 


PCC Cees S SSCS SSS SSeS SSS SSS SSP SSS SSS SE EEE EH 
eo 


Emir eri 


Write to-day for Booklet illustrating 
men’s, women’s and children’s Mascot 
styles—and name of nearest Agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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Si ly 1 6d 
aS ree from lchapeapeies 
T HERE'S no exce tannin in Doctor’s 
2 ¢ China Tea; it is therefore of delicate 
K and delicou; tlavour and entirely safe for 
rs Dyspeptics and Invalid It is simply the 
? finest China Tea with the injurious part 
- eliminated I'ry it yourself 
3 Vhere are 3 qualities, 3/4, dle & 46 
H 





Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ld., Dep, 87a, 23 Rood Ln., London, E.C.3 


DOCTORS CHINA TEA 
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What Your 


urname Reveals 


HERE are probably thousands of men 
to-day vainly seeking their origin in 
ignorant of the fact that 
may 


past centut ies, 


a valuable clue lie in the very auto- 


eraph they attach to their letters and 
heques. 
A man’s surname, in fact, often shows 


bevond any mistaking where the first bearet 


of his name hailed 


from, what his 
calling whom 
father, 


1 what sort of man 


was, 
he had for 


he was in appear- 
character. 
and 


other clues 


ance or 
These many 
to the 
lurk 


by him 


iong past may 


unobserved 


in the very name 


he signs so care 


essly every day of 
his life. 
If, for instance 


his name is Daub 
ney or Dawnay, 
Ven 


ham o1 


Harcourt or 
ables, Pe 
Percival, he may 
as sure 


als 


an\ 
ne can be that his 


t ancestors 
were cradled in 
Norm indy They 
may it 1s true, 
have been lords o1 


knights or = scul- 
lions; but that he 
has Norman blood 
in his veins is as 
little to be doubted 
as that William, of 


I 
the blood 


same 
rossed the Ene 
lish Channel. 
If his 


that of anv tow n or 


name is 


Curious Facts Worth 
Knowing 


By F. S. A. 


the cradle of 


but, here again, it gives no clue 


this place and no other was 
his family ; 
to the quality of the founder of the family. 


Suppose, for example, he is labelled Selby, 


there is small doubt that the first bearer 
came from the Yorkshire town of Selby; 
but it would be rash to assume any con- 
nexion with the old knights of that name. 








In a backwater a 
Villave 3 . ° ons . W. G. Mered 
Village in Ene- of civilization 
land . . : 
ind, he mav be Here is a view of quaint Fe the capital of Morocco I have secured a number of 
equally sure , views of this wonderful Orient ty, and they w ! 1 a feature of my next 
: e that number, illustrating an le “ Fez the Unchanging.” 
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His remote forefather was known as John 





or Thomas of Selby; but he may have been 


simply an honest tradesman or artisan « 
that town. Still, in this and in every ot 


case where a surname is derived from town 


or village, that town or village was th 
birthplace of his clan 
In many cases, however, this clue to the 


»n! } 


place of origin is of small value where the 

name is that of a number of widely scat- 

tered places Thus there are at least t 

Burtons scattered ove England, 
l 


and the man 


Hampshire to Westmorlan 


whose name is Burton may be sorely puzzled 
to know which of them all was the remote 
birthplace of his own family 


Where the surname throws no light on the 


place of origin, it often gives clues to th 
Thus the 
be content 


family fol 


past which are full of interest. 
man whose name is Smith must 


to know that the pioneer of his 
lowed this useful calling He may have 


been wheelwright, carpenter, Mason or any 
kind of mechanical workman: but bevond a 
doubt he earned his living by manual labour 


as a “‘smiter.”’ 


Similarly, millions of people living to-day 


can learn from their surnames the occupa 
tion followed by the forefather who first 
bore, though | 


ie name. Masons and Carpenters, Butcher 
and Bakers, m ; 
and Wainwrights—these and other such 
} 


names by the score ca ne back to th 
long gone day when the f t men to ¢ 


labelled with a surname were known a 
William, the Mason; Henry, the Carpenter; 
Matthew, the Baker; « 
to disting ish ther 


Williams or Henrvs who followed othe 


callings. 


Simon, the Tanner 


n rom othe local 


Many old-time names of occupations onl 
survive to-day as surnames Thus the first 
Thwaytes was a feller of wood: Barker wa 
a tanner; Jenner, a joiner; Milner, a mille 
Loriner, a maker of bits and spun 
first Arkwright was a maker of meal-chests 
Lavender wa a washerman, Bowcher 
butcher, Tucker a fuller, and Webber o1 
Webster a weave! 

Many surnames come to us from the day 


when England’s archers plaved such havoc 
with her enemic The Bowyer or Bowet 
was the workman who cut and seasoned the 
wood: Stringer made the bow-strine: Arrow 
smith fashioned the haft-heads: lippet 
tipped them; Flet fixed the fe ( 
nd Flower assembied e part vakin 
the weapen ready to ie Arche Fror 
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is Fusilier, Gunn and G 1 
ry origin are Banr I I kK 

a yaier 

\Mlany nam yrne t ‘ 
some honourab fi ( 
pea by a fore ne | Lan 
\ a ailiff in (; 
the iperintendencs 
f n: Latim \ ‘ 
n Vas Lil n I 
.< tish chief 

The man who \ 
. Bisho iN 

I n exalted a ( 

yiitv 1 that 11s r 

cna part nam 

When surnan = I | 
precise place of the fan 
sionally give an intere 
tion of the early h 
nan ecame ne ( 
ture , Joh WW 

1c hill becam } | 
was hy the ( ( 
Bythesea \nd 
if cle rd, Byfiel \ ] 

Oth nam 

sind of man w Tem 

het he lark ) 
rr pal White } 
Longhead o 1 Gare 
man or Short \ } 
Littl vd W¢ | 
Prettvman, Stout, ] | 
pus is trom en 
of long-dead an t 


1 f 
Wi it the plone I 
needle”; wh B 

Xx 

When, in these 

ich W 1 CSE 

Wa an { a 
fath sca r} ) 
known ’ Rich , 
Villiamson ] 


in exte abi n \ 
ften alm m 
Of Willlam w ( 
I » Ve n \ \\ 
bil hile R 
nat } lie cle 
} = t ) 
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Beautiful crochet is a just source of pride— 
the envv of all who behold it. The best 
work—the kind most admired for its even- 
ness and perfect finish—is made with Ardern’s 
Crochet Cotton. Even the most simple 
desien looks better when you use the best 
material, and nobody should think of doing 
an elaborate pattern with anything but 


Arderns 


Crochet Cotton — £500 wi. 


Great Competition 





£5 DN ON is 1 it mcy : 
diet 7 . filet : ua , ea copy f "No ». 72 wi the ut d an : for Crochet Worked 
c iu eta 0 0. 72 delay, ; ; 
and make methin, g whi ch w bring you pleasure and protit : Articles, also for 
Anyone can enter; a free ceupon is given with every : Star Sylko 
copy. Sold at rer Needlewor Shi ops and Fancy Dri apers, also : Jumpers, Sports 
P liff Ity in obtaining the Journal, : Coats, etc. 







ern School of Art-Needlework, 
ngs, Manchester. 











BhAGKBIRD 
SELF-FIbLbER . 








For good value you cannot do better than in- 
vest your money in a “ Blackbird.” It is the 
pen which is the best of its class, and is made 


to mect the demand which exists for a low- 





priced, reliable fountpen. 


Self-filling “ Blackbird” - 7/6 


Non Self-filling - - : 6/- > ALT. STATIONERS 
(Slip-cap.) Ps AND JEWELLERS 


(Postage U.K. 3d. extra.) Z 





List post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LITD., Swan House, 133, 135 Oxford St., London, W.1 
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MADE IN WRITE 
“THE FACTORY IN “CADBURY, BOURNVILLE” 
A GARDEN.” ABOUT GIFT SCHEME. 


RECIPE ON THE LABEL FOR 


DRINKING CHOCOLATE 





See the name “Qdbury on every piece of Chocolate. 




















2 Healthy Women ! « OD’ bottle 
met wear "healthy" Corsets sm MASONS 
mt _ — of of. Every weat a WIN E E Ss Ss E N CE 
grace, theyvastivimprovetheneal H | makes @ gallon of Ginger Wine 
“Spc The CORSET ot HEALTH 
.. POST 
A 7/11 pair REE Also Raspberry, Orange, Elder 
\ \\ Complete with Special and other flavours 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINCHAM 


“ Natural Ease" Corset is the 
to the most delicate lines of feminine | 
: Post 
y |) The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. |} 2 bottles for 2/- oe 
Detachable Suspenders. 











\ Stocked in all sizes 
) Ns , from20 to30. Made 


- 5 
> infinest quality Drill, | 222SSSSSSSeeeeeeeeeeee eee 














Teel: eG 
| i Outsizes, 31 in, to 35 in., 1/6 extra. - IMPERIAL HOTELS 
SPECIAL POINTS OF IN’ TEREST 
ij No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break a Russell Le N DON 
No lacing at the back. @ *quare 
Made of strong, aurabie drill of finest es 
Bin i with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes s 131 8 HOTELS — 2,500 ROOMS 
tis oe the sides with eiastic Lacing to expand treely when a f dH. “ C. Water. 
tte ter 
Ie 1s Atved with adjustable shoulder-straps. | a Boo nk & BEA — 
“> hace @ Hs ) og ot sang a ensures a perfect shape | a sReRceer 
fastened at the top ottom with non rusting Hooks & Eyes. } 
It can be easily wash ed at home, having nothing to rust or en SSSSeeeeeeeeeeeesesessee 
lhese “ Health ” Corse are specially recomme or ladies wt | 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, & ne thebe: ds. woth > hurt or DISAPPEAR 
break. Singers and ” Actresses will find wo lerful as s they e by takin 
enable them to bre athe with perfect treedom All w i . y ° 
nd those — Sa “ Pylitna” Powders | 





»~ Health. They y d tre yto 
Bases st giving beauty of figure ire 


SEND ‘FoR Yours .ro- DAY, 


HEALTH CORSET | COMPANY. Bop 88 ‘Morley House, 25:2 


E.ci 





WD. (Lond) a 
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H Of Chemists 2/9 & S/- post free tr 
“PYLITNA,” 3 Farri node n Ra. ‘London, E.C.1 | 
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“The Quiver” 
arliament 


“Cramming Our Girls ’”’ 


Some Replies trom Our 
Readers 


A large number of letters were received in reference to the article in 


my September number. 


The prize of £3 3 0 has been awarded to the 


writer of the first of the letters printed here. 


From a Secondary School 
Teacher 





Deak Srr,—I have read with great interest 
Miss Margaret Hazell’s article in your Sep- 
tember issue, and I fully endorse your state- 

it that th ) life ir girls is a highly 

! & 2h trongly on the matter 

ppen to t h in a large second- 
to have mewhat poignant 
own schooldays. Moreover, I 
£ nieces evel pul under the 





nal system 


What, 


after all, is the aim of school life? It 
seems a simple enough question, but present con 
litions Make It an extremely hard one to answer 




















Suv. Idealists w ld like to decl that 
aimed it leve in pers | and 
ung the life of everv individual, turning 
gh potentialities into | bilities. But we 
inklv a st illogical ) and we live 
4 most material ag The world demands 

‘ il t jud eff vy by success 
whether it | n examinations or other tuings 
| grea ndary Is are much before 
eve, and most yp would think 
they had failed disast: ly in their pur- 
se if t lid not grind their girls through 
examination mill, and ] re lists of hon 
s and d 1 ns Why, I have known 
1001s 1 teachers ¢ t «distinctions as a 
Red Indian would <¢ t \ and with equal 
ference to the u raniums whence 
ame! ‘lhis not a general indictment 
5 s—some have q ionestly the true 
Wellare of the ris at heart it it 1S an indict- 
t of pub pinion which so misjudges true 
Success la great ck of iblic opinion 
les | th 1 ind fathers of our 
these parents g y t ilter things ? 
hey allow those ng hours of home- 
long hours. of ) ? Thev are 
IX10US, irse, that r oir many of 
Whom hay » earn the in a sternly 
Mpetitive world—should “ get on Parental 


ambition wars with affecti rE 





Miwon sense 
ment Perha ire a litth 

alTal 1 St ] y } } 
the g s \ 1 their highly 
anned Stafis—and th 1 them 

if nt ‘ 

I believe ’ Ce ae was 
, ! ( 1 the Miapority 
8 ie | SVS ! > Wrong, Since it 1n- 
es | ' ] 
i Great a Stra t the most critical 
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vears of te The few | 

WOrkK easy May not be 

t happens that a pat 

1 because t} curriculum demands t 

many subjects-—with t result that the girl 
becomes jaded and her work forced. But for 
all the others—the average girl, the slow girl, 
the somewhat dull girl—-the strain is altogether 


too great. Work, games, social activities, music, 


lancing—add to these all that is meant by the 
physical development of the girl herself. She 
wil lunge into wor for many reasons—she 
needs distraction 1 should certainly have it 
1 moderation), she wishes t please, she dreams 
of a famous care lo one strain is added 
another strain, and th reaking-point is often 
brought perilously near. For all those hours 
spent over books with tired brains and body, 
Nature will take revenge one day. I am sure 


system 1S 





wasteful—-I am beginning to think 





t 1S criminal 
Quite a numbe1 he girls leave school t 
i n or the higher s 
‘ that some of 
ire no good ’’—how wron 
« done ? For boys. the 
not so great, for they are 
, less conscientious, and 
vet for both boys and rls 
lange in education. There 
ense of values so that per- 
e, alertness, sound health, 
v1 I have no doubt 
ia ne pub inion will set to work t 
remedy the present wastage and wrong 
Lighten our dark W eseech J 





From an Examiner 











DEAR Mr. Epitor,—tThe article on “ Cr: 
m () Girls ” 1 vour Se er n 
ha erested me y T¢ Ss tn 
al i ( inda cx n It 5 0 Sa\ 
at mV x la been LInly n 
boarding-schools, a y l t ¢ work 
very much harder, or at any rate f ng 
’ in day scl | I know, in fact, that this 
og Ww t S WI1S¢ necessary 
{ ( " J was either cra ied 
\ 1 my S . and I had n 
lift 1 passing é nary school ex 
aminations or 1 finishing my homework in 


} 1) +? 
the time aiuotied. 
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5 ie fash l 1 very 1d one | 5 t 
ynion) among incl sometimes t 1e1 I 1 t 
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certain cure for 


INFLUENZA 


Made in powder and tablet form from the prescription of 
a well-known Harley Street specialist, “‘Cephos”’ is the 
physician’s standard cure for Influenza and colds. It can- 
not fail to give immediate relief from pain, and if taken as 
prescribed invigorates the whole nervous system. 


Prescription : Take two “ Cephos” powders or tablets im- 
mediately the symptoms of a cold or Influenza appear, and 
one every four hours for 24 hours—result, a positive cure. 


EPPos 


Physicians Remedy 


Cephos can be obtained in convenient tablet or powder form from 
Boots, Taylors’ and all chemists everywhere at 1/3 and 3/- per box, 
Or post free per return post from Cepnos, Ltp., BLackBuRN, 


SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





























: Never a sigh, 

: Never a sob; 

: FLUXITE’S here— 
: Jolly good job. 


Holes to stop, 
Pots to mend, 
Lots to do 
There’s no end. 


OOD for you if you 

FLUXITE. 
to solder without it, for you'll end up 
by throwing the old kettie or sauce- 
pan in the dustbin. Don’t do that— 
USE FLUXITE! 


do use 
It’s no use trying 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores 
Fluxite in tins, price &d., 1/4 and 2/8 BUY 
A TIN TO-DAY. 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


* It is perfectly simp tse, and will last for 


years in constant 1 contain i special 
*small-space ” Soldering Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., and full instruction Price 7/¢ 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bev.ngton St., Bermondsey, Eng, 





ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE — 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 
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Cleanliness 


and 
LNG SERVICE. 


=CLEMAK 


Your Dealer will show you the 


CLEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Clemak Safety Razor Co., Kingsway, London 


{RODS 
ASTHMA CURE 


ives quick relief from Asthma, 
1 
Catarrh, Colds, etc 


L6atinat all chemists, 


aa 


















DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey ana fade 
hairs to their nat 


LOGKYER'S sum HAIR RESTORE 


thousands to ret 


2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
kyer's give ; , ‘ aaa 


I r ed Hair Restorer 
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pimple istig & 

biving SULPHOLINE, w 

supple, comtortable, For 42 years it has be ‘ 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczoma Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Redness Kashes Acne Rosea 

: oline is prey 

& ¢ Ltd, 42 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hot 2 readers of THE QUIVER 
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answer is intended for you. I believe 

the system 1 mel is very factory, but 

I did not hear again f 1 other correspon 

lent I there e col that xyot good 

results from it, and I e you will be jually 
iccessiul. 

INFORMATION About HoRrTICULTURAL SCHOt 
Southampton (Botley I am glad to give 
addresses \ \ They are as follows: Un 
\ ty ( n Reading; Swanley Horticul- 

College, Swanley, Kent; and Studley 

It il ( € a) ley S.O Warwick- 

snire If you wa an\ furthe rmati ; 
\ 1 get it b ng t 1 Horti- 
ltural » ent » London, 
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EXTRACT 
MALT 


COD LIVER OIL 





The woman who 
uses Lux need never 
worry abo 

hands, Lux is as mild 
as the finest toilet 
soap: it leaves the 


Qands white and sott 


Lux for everything 


you wash yourself 


It is the softness and loose texture asv as wasl 
of wool that makes it wart 


keep the warmth in woollens wa 
them only with Lux carves ( 


jumpers, woolly coats, Ww which 
underwear—even rug an fabrics 
blankets nd use Lux, of cours Ly 


urc you? 
> and other fin 








